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Noteworthy Snakes From Puebla and 
Veracruz, Mexico 
By CHARLES M. FUGLER and JAMES R. Dixon 


In the summers of 1956 and 1957 one of us (Fugler), accompanied 
by M. B. Truesdell, collected for several weeks in the Valley of Cuautla- 
pan (Metlac), Mexico in the central part of the state of Veracruz. This 
region, possessing one of the richest herpetofaunas of Mexico, is an elon- 
gate valley in which are located the towns of Fortin de las Flores and 
Cérdoba. It is invaded at several points by projecting spurs of the sur- 
rounding mountains. 

We appreciate the kindnesses extended by Dr. Doris Cochran, United 
States National Museum and Dr. Hobart M. Smith, University of Illinois 
Museum of Natural History, who compared certain specimens with the 
types housed in the respective museums; Mr. M. B. Truesdell, Southwest- 
ern College, Winfield, Kansas, for valuable assistance in the field; Mr. 
and Mrs. Dyfrig McH. Forbes, at whose home we were quartered and 
who donated many specimens of value. 

The specimens herein discussed are deposited in the Museum of 
Natural History, University of Illinois. 


Account of Species 

Typhlops basimaculatus Cope: Fortin de las Flores and Cuautlapan, 
Veracruz, CMF 652 and 666. 

Scale rows, 18 in each; supralabials, 3; infralabials, 4; scales from 
rostral to tip of tail, 368 and 385; scales under tail, 9; total length, 305 
and 158 mm. 

These specimens exhibit no differences in cephalic scutellation (Fig. 
1) from those reported by Taylor (1940) from Potrero Viejo, Veracruz, 
or from his redescription of the type. Smith (1943) discussed basimacu- 
latus from this region. Differences in color pattern obtaining between our 
specimens and Taylor’s (op. cit.) are that in one, nine dorsal scale rows 
are pigmented; in the second, seven. In one, dorsal spots and venter are 
brown; dorsal spots not contiguous, but discrete, suggesting nine longi- 
tudinal rows. 

As this species is relatively rare and has been reported only from 
the region of the Valley of Cuautlapan, we summarize the known intra- 
specific variation: scales counted from rostral to tip of tail, 368-394; 
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rows around body, 18; supralabials, 3; infralabials, 4; geographic range, 
Orizaba to Potrero Viejo, Veracruz. 

Coniophanes fissidens proterops Cope: Cuautlapan, Veracruz, CMF 
426, male. 

Scale rows, 19-19-17; ventrals, 136; caudals, 25 (tail broken); pre- 
oculars, 2; postoculars, 2; supralabials, 7; infralabials, 8; loreals, 2-1; 
temporals, 1-2; snout-vent length, 455 mm.; supra-anal ridges absent, 
anal divided. Tail and posterior part of body with conspicuous dark lines 
on fourth scale row; indistinct only anteroirly on body; nape with dark 
stripe bordering white stripe; ground color uniform brown; irregularly 
spaced small black punctuations on venter. 








Fig. 1. “Let. 
Right. Dorsal pigmentation at midbody. 





Conophis lineatus lineatus (Duméril, Bibron, Duméril): near Alvar- 
ado, Veracruz, CMF A-1, female. 

Scale rows, 19-19-17; ventrals, 167; caudals 37 (tail broken); supra- 
labials, 7-8; infralabials, 9; preocular, 1; postoculars, 2; temporals 2-3; 
supralabials entering orbit, 3-4 right, 5 left; anal divided; stripes present 
on fourth, sixth, and seventh rows posteriorly; stripe on first row gray, 
not black; lateral narrow dark stripe on neck not beyond tenth ventral. 
Ground color gray; stripes composed of spots not continuous. Except for 
the last character, the specimen agrees with the subspecific diagnosis by 
Smith (1941). It was captured in mid-afternoon on the sand dunes be- 
tween the Veracruz-Alvarado Highway and the Gulf of Mexico. Publish- 
ed records of this subspecies are few; it is known from two localities in 
southern Veracruz. This constitutes the third locality from which it has 
been taken. 

Lampropeltis doliata polyzona Cope: Fortin de las Flores, Veracruz, 
CMF 441, male. 

Scale rows, 21-21-17; ventrals, 225; caudals, 57; preocular, 1; posto- 
culars, 2; supralabials, 7; infralabials, 8; temporals, 2-3; red scales black 
tipped; 21 dorsal black bands, some split with white. 

Davis and Dixon (1957) questioned the inclusion of L. d. polyzona 
in the L. doliata complex after discovering a specimen of L. d. annulata 
within the geographic range of L. d. polyzona. They suggested that 
L. d. polyzona should be elevated to specific rank. 

Smith (1942) mentioned a color variant from Orizaba which he sug- 
gests may represent an intermediate population between highland L. d. 
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arcifera and lowland L. d. polyzona. Our specimen apparently falls into 
that group, showing characteristics of both subspecies. 


The dorsal white bands are exceedingly narrow anteriorly and ob- 
literated posteriorly by the encroachment of dorsal black bands. The 
white bands are not continuous ventrally. The black bands joining on 
the dorsum are wider than the adjacent black-tipped red bands but are 
narrower on the sides than on dorsum; belly mottled with black. This 
specimen is intermediate between L. d. arcifera and L. d. polyzona. It 
was to be expected that both L. d. polyzona and L. d. arcifera would 
occur in this valley which joins the highlands and lowlands. 

The possibility of removing L. d. polyzona from the L. doliata com- 
plex is not feasible at present, in spite of the anomaly of two subspecies 
occupying the same general region. It is impossible at this time to deline- 
ate accurately the ranges of the Mexican L. doliata complex. 

Pliocercus elapoides elapoides Cope: 5 kms. W. Potrero Viejo, CMF 
379 juvenile, Metlac, CMF 430, male, Potrero Viejo, CMF 442 female, 
Veracruz. 

Scale rows, 17-17-17; ventrals 126, 128, 135, respectively; caudals, 
106, tail incomplete in others; preoculars, 2-2, 1-2, 2-2; postoculars, 2; 
supralabials, 8; infralabials, 9-9, 9-9, 10-10; loreals, 1-0, 1-1, 1-1 re- 
spectively. 

We tentatively assign these to elapoides. They differ from the known 
intraspecific variation in possessing five and seven body triads in the 
juvenile and male. The female has the least known number of body triads 
(9) for females of the subspecies. The primary black rings on the tail 
number five and eight for the juvenile and male respectively, six for 
the female. Smith (1941) lists five tail bands as the minimum for the 
subspecies. In other characters of color pattern they are referrable to 
elapoides. In the number of ventrals, however, these show some devia- 
tion from the reported variation; the juvenile possesses a number lower 
than previously recorded. 

Pliocercus elapoides laticollaris Smith: Potrero Viejo, Veracruz, CMF 
443, male. 

Scale rows, 17-17-17; ventrals, 132; caudals, 50 (tail incomplete) ; 
preoculars, 2; postoculars, 2; supralabials, 8; infralabials, 9; temporals, 
1-1-2; anal divided; 10 black body blotches; tail bands, 3; black nuchal 
collar 5 scale-lengths wide; outer rings of triads obsolete. 

We hesitantly allocate this specimen to /aticollaris, although it agrees 
with the diagnosis in having the primary black rings incomplete ventrally; 
the outer rings of the triads obsolete; ten body bands (below the normal 
number for /aticollaris) and a wide nuchal collar. It is at variance with 
laticollaris in having eight supralabials (approaching elapoides) and in 
having 132 ventrals (high for both subspecies). 

We are cognizant of the anomaly of two subspecies occurring together 
in the same geographic area. Because of the paucity of adequate com- 
parative material and the undefined range of Jaticollaris, we cannot form 
definite conclusions concerning the relationships of these two forms. 

We have noted that e. elapoides is more variable than previously 
suspected. P. elapoides laticollaris is known from Tabasco, Guatemala, 
and British Honduras and tentatively central Veracruz. Three possible 
conclusions may be reached: (1) /aticollaris should be elevated to specific 
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status, (2) it is conspecific with elapoides, (3) our specimen is a highly 
aberrant example of e/apoides. With only a single specimen, we cannot 
clarify these two forms, preferring to point out the discrepancies now 
existing in their systematics. 

Salvadora intermedia Hartweg: 2 kms. E. Tehuacan, Puebla, CMF 
385, male. 

Davis and Dixon (1957) and Gehlbach and Collette (1957) have 
questioned the validity of the subspecies S. 7. richardi. Our specimen 
from near the type locality of richardi confirms their decision to place 
richardi as a synonym of intermedia. 

The anterior section of the nasal, contracted by the second supra- 
labial, and the number of ventrals (176) place the specimen within the 
range of variation of intermedia. Other details of scutellation: caudals, 
61; preoculars, 1; postoculars, 1-2; supralabials, 8; infralabials, 8; loreal, 
1; temporals, 2-2-3; scale rows 17-17-13; anal divided. 

The stomach contained one adult female Peromyscus maniculatus 
(gravid), two juveniles and one juvenile Sigmodon sp. The identifica- 
tion of the stomach contents was made by Dr. W. B. Davis. 

Sonora m. michoacanensis (Duges): 10 kms. SE. Matamoros, Puebla, 
female, UIMNH 41688. 

Scale rows, 18-15-15; ventrals, 177; caudals, 41; preoculars, 1; post- 
oculars, 2; supralabials, 6-7; infralabials, 9; loreal, 1; temporals, 1-2; 
anal divided; second pair of chin shields not in contact, separated by 
intercallary scale; five scales bordering vent on each side; snout-vent 
length, 263 mm.; tail, 50. 

The color pattern of our specimen is typical of m. michoacanensis in 
having the dorsal bands continuous on venter and bands on tail absent. 
There are 18 rows on the anterior part of the body rather than 15. There 
are 24 black bands on the dorsum, all except the nuchal complete ventral- 
ly; red bands on anterior part of body with black punctuations; anterior 
black bands either split or notched laterally with red; tip of snout cream. 
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A Northward Range Extension for the Lizard 
Anelytropsis papillosis, With Notes on the 
Distribution and Habits of Several 
Other Mexican Lizards 


By RALPH W. AXTELL 


On a field trip through northeastern Mexico from May 26, to April 1, 
1950, several lizards were collected which represent new or additional 
records for that region. 


Anelytropsis papillosis Cope 
23°43’N.—99°09W., 1,100 ft—Ciudad Victoria, Tamaulipas, along 
road to Jaumave. (RWA 531). 

A single unsexed specimen of this rare worm-like lizard was exposed 
beneath a small limestone rock lying near the base of a brush-covered 
western slope of the Sierra Madre Oriental front range. Local vegetation 
was of the semiarid deciduous type and the principal rock substrate was 
limestone. Early spring rains had dampened the soil and presumably 
brought the lizard to the surface. At the base of the slope was a small, 
dry, boulder strewn stream bed which caused the annectant vegetation to 
be more mesic than that on the surrounding hills. 

Scale characteristics are closely comparable to a Jalapa, Veracruz 
specimen described by Cope (1900, Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1898: 668). 
The large rostral (Fig. 1), a loreal, two anterior supralabials, the mental 
and first anterior infralabials are covered with minute papillae. Supra- 
labials 4, infralabials 3, (4 if posterior scale on margin of mouth is 
counted), scale rows about one head length back of occiput 25, at mid- 
body 23 and one head length anterior to vent 21. Snout-vent length 77 
(all meas. in mms.) tail 28.4. When the size of this individual is com- 
pared to maximum recorded snout-vent length of 156 (Smith, 1935, U. 
Kans. Sci. Bull. vol. 22:146), it would appear that this is a juvenile, or 
young adult. The coloration in life was brownish-flesh above, lighter 
below. 

This constitutes the most northerly record for Anelytropsis. From the 
records now available—one specimen from Motzorongo (18°38’ N.— 
96°44’ W.), Veracruz, reported by Gadow (1905, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lon. 
vol. 2:219); two from near Jalapa, Veracruz by Cope; two (EHT-HMS 
535, 539) from 20 mi. S. Valles, San Luis Potosi by Smith (loc. cit.) 
and two (AMNH 64023-4) from Buenavista (22°36’ N. - 100°09’ W.), 
10 mi. NE. Cerritos, San Luis Potosi—it seems that Amelytropsis inhab- 
its the dissected eastern periphery of the Mexican plateau from southern 
Tamaulipas to northeastern Oaxaca. Within this range the environmen- 
tal conditions change from humid, well forrested mountains in the south 
to semi-arid brush covered mountains and valleys to the north. As this 
lizard is a burrowing form it can probably tolerate a wide latitude 
of climatic extremes. Perhaps the most northerly populations are iso- 
lated remnants representing a more widespread range at a time (early 
Pleistocene ?) when humid conditions were more pronounced. 

Eumeces dicei Ruthven and Gaige 

About six feet from where the Amelytropsis was discovered, a single 

female Eumeces dicei was found beneath a limestone slab by Pauline 
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RWA 
Fig. 1 Dorsal, ventral and lateral views of head of Anelytropsis 
papillosis Cope (RWA 531)—2 mi. SW Cuidad Victoria, 
Tamaulipas, Mexico. 


James. It fits the description by Taylor (1935, U. Kans. Sci. Bull. vol. 
23:482). Measurements: snout-vent 52.7, tail 64.1, fore leg length 8.4, 
hind leg length 12.8, head length 7.9 and head width 6.4. 
Amevia undulata podarga Smith and Laufe 

2 mi. E. Tamazunchale, 600 ft., San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (RWA 372-76) 

Two males and three females were collected, all on the sandy allu- 
vial-fill side of the Rio Moctezuma. As this area was well shaded by 
various sized deciduous trees, the lizards were forced to congregate and . 
bask in patches of sunlight along cattle paths and an abandoned road. 
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Later in the morning they could not be seen, but usually could be heard 
foraging in the leaf debris beneath the trees. 

Beetles and their larvae were the most frequent food item in three 
stomachs examined. Spiders were found in all three and a ground roach 
in one. Two females contained eggs. One (RWA 374) contained four 
rounded immature ova and the other (RWA 372), three probably full 
term eggs 16.7x 9.4, 17.0x9.3 and 17.0x 9.3. 

It would appear from the records available (Smith and Laufe, 1946, 
U. Kans. Sci. Bull. vol. 31:40-43; Taylor, 1949, U. Kans. Sci. Bull. 
vol. 33:183; 1950, U. Kans. Sci. Bull. vol. 33:443; 1953, U. Kans. 
Sci. Bull. vol. 35:1598; Martin, Robins and Heed, 1954, Wilson Bull. 
vol. 66:44) that A. w. podarga occurs at elevations not greatly in ex- 
cess of 2,000 feet with a distribution that closely parallels the den- 
dritic pattern of the Rio Panuco (including the lower reaches of the 
Rio Moctezuma and Rio Santa Maria), the Rio Guayalejo and the 
Rio Soto La Marina of eastern Mexico. As the population at Victoria, 
Tamaulipas (type locality) is the only definite record for Ameiva from 
the Soto La Marina drainage, it may be supposed that this population 
reached the Victoria area by overland dispersal from northern tributar- 
ies of the Rio Guayalejo. When all of the records for A. u. podarga are 
considered, only one, a collection of three (EHT-HMS 11677-9) re- 
ported upon by Smith and Laufe, does not fit this low elevation pattern. 
These were reportedly collected near Cuidad del Maiz, San Luiz Potosi, 
a town in a semi-arid basin of interior drainage at an elevation of be- 
tween four to five thousand feet. 

Sceloporus variabilis variabilis Wiegmann 
Near El Salto de Agua (waterfall), 22°35’N.—99°23’W., 1,200 ft., 
NW. Nuevo Morelos, in San Luis Potosi, (RWA 389-393); 21°16’N.— 
98°46’W., 600 ft. near Tamazunchale, San Luis Potosi. (RWA 369-371). 

Four males and one female from El Salto were found on the alluvial 
banks of the Rio Salto, below the falls. These showed marked terrestrial 
tendencies, as they scurried from one open area to the next. In contrast, 
the variabilis from Tamazunchale were found on rock fences and trees 
showing a proclivity for climbing. Only a few were seen on the ground. 

Food in order of frequency in five stomachs was spiders, coleop- 
terans (both larvae and adults), orthopterans (mantid and grasshop- 
pers), hymenopterans (red ants and wasps), hemipterans and lepidop- 
terans (larvae). Comparison of the stomach contents from both the 
above localities showed no differences. One female contained four small 
developing ova. 

I would like to express my gratitude to Dr. Pauline James and Bill 
Traweek for their companionship and valuable assistance in the field. 
Comparative material was obtained from the American Museum of 
Natural History (AMNH) through the courtesy of Mr. C. M. Bogert 
and Mrs. Bessie M. Hecht and from the University of Kansas Museum 
of Natural History through Mr. John M. Legler. Dr. Richard G. Zweifel 
of the American Museum kindly supplied information on a specimen of 
Anelytropsis that I did not examine. All specimens unless denoted other- 
wise are from my own collection. 


SUL ROSS STATE COLLEGE, ALPINE, TEXAS 
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NOTES ON A BREEDING CONGRESS OF PSEUDACRIS 
CLARKI AND PSEUDACRIS NIGRITA IN HARRIS COUNTY, 
TEXAS—The presence of the spotted chorus frog (Pseudacris clark?) 
and the striped chorus frog (Pseudacris nigrita) in Houston, Harris 
county, Texas, was very evident when a large breeding congress of these 
species was observed on the night of September 20, 1958. Both species 
were suspected on the basis of breeding call while slowly driving along 
2 miles of State Highway 288 south of its intersection with Holcombe 
Boulevard in southeast Houston. The heavy precipitation on September 
20 had apparently initiated this late breeding activity. Precipitation (in 
inches) occurred as follows: September 18—0.55; September 19—0.39; 
September 20—2.66; September 21—3.07. At approximately 1.9 miles 
south of the above mentioned intersection, I collected a pair of clarki 
in amplexus and observed calling migrita. The air temperature was 
26.5° C; water temperature was 26.0° C and there was a light rain 
falling during my observations at this location at 10 p.m., C.S.T. 
P. clarki was presumably present in greater numbers as suggested by the 
intensity of the breeding chorus. These species were calling from road- 
side ditches and the adjacent prairie. Observations on the amplexed pair 
of clarki and calling nigrita were made in a flooded (approximately 3 or 
4 inches of water) vacant lot which supported much grassy vegetation. 
This area is a part of the coastal prairie which has been modified by 
industrial development. 

According to Brown (1950, An Annotated Check List of the Reptiles 
and Amphibians of Texas, Baylor University Press) the Texas distribution 
of P. clarki is central Texas east to Brazoria, Leon and Hunt counties 
and west to Webb, Tom Green, and Wilbarger counties whereas P. 
nigrita occuts in eastern Texas west to Victoria, Burleson and Cooke 
counties. The ranges of clarki and nigrita are known to overlap by as 
much as 100 miles in some places from south-central Kansas south 
through Oklahoma and into Texas approximately as far as Victoria and 
Brazoria counties (Lord and Davis, 1956, Herpetologica 12: 115-120). 
My observations thus constitute a notable range extension for clarki with 


an additional area of overlap of the two species. Late breeding con- 
gtesses such as described herein suggest delayed breeding activity which 
is presumably a population adaptation to compensate for conditions of 
drought during the normal spring breeding season.—]. P. Kennedy, De- 
partment of Biology, University of St. Thomas, Houston 6, Texas, 


FOOD OF LEPTODEIRA ANNULATA CUSSILIRIS.—Duellman 
(1958, Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 114, Art. 1) in his meticulous 
study of the genus Leptodeira recorded 7 anuran species from stomachs 
of 10 L. annulata cussiliris. To this list may now be added two additional 
forms. On the night of July 28, 1958, at Lake Catemaco, Veracruz, I 
found one of these snakes swallowing an adult male Hyla baudini. Four 
nights later, near Tehuantepec, Oaxaca, I captured another of these snakes 
from which an adult male Bufo marmoreus was removed by palpation.— 


Frederick B. Turner, Dept. Biol., Wayne State Univ., Detroit, Michigan. 
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Herpetology of Glen Canyon of the Upper 
Colorado River Basin 
By WitMER W. TANNER 


For nearly thirty years the staff members of Brigham Young Univer- 
sity have been studying the distribution and ecology of the vertebrates of 
the Upper Colorado River Basin, where most of the areas have been 
visited. Perhaps the most difficult part to explore is Glen Canyon Gorge, 
generally considered to extend from Lee’s Ferry, Arizona, northeastward 
approximately 100 miles to near Hite, Utah. Although a number of 
herpetologists have seen parts or all of this canyon by boat, only a few 
have reached it overland. In 1939, D. Elden Beck led a pack train down 
the Escalante basin to the Hole in the Rock on the canyon rim. In 1954, 
I worked in the mouth of Waheap Creek only a few miles above the Glen 
Canyon Dam Site. Since then roads have been built that provide ready 
access into some of this rugged terrain. 

A review of some of the general physical features will indicate why 
this area in the Upper Basin is of interest to the herpetologist. The 
general ruggedness with deep gorges and escarpments has provided an 
isolation which has kept much of this area a relatively unknown wilder- 
ness. There is relatively little precipitation and only a few widely sepa- 
rated springs occur on the low plateaus above the canyon. Most of this 
area is a rocky or sand desert with hot summers and generally cold 
winters. Elevations of the river at various points northward are approxi- 
mately: 3150 at the Glen Canyon Dam Site, 3475 at Hite, and 4050 at 
Green River, Utah. The northward increases of elevation modify the 
temperatures so markedly that the northern limit of distribution of some 
species may be precisely observed in the rather narrow area along the 
river. This is apparently true of the Canyon Tree Frog, with a distribu- 
tion known to extend northward as far as the Escalante River, and for the 
Chuckwalla, which occurs at least 10 miles north of Hite. 

The distribution of many of the species that have seemingly invaded 
this area from the lower basin is not as yet well known. Therefore in 
this report only the approximate range is indicated. Since this area is 
now to become a recreational playground, faunistic changes may be 
anticipated. 

A high degree of endemism is evidenced by the following list of 
subspecies, mostly limited to the Upper Basin: Sceloporus magister 
cephaloflavus Tanner, Cnemidophorus tigris septentrionalis Burger, Crota- 
phytus collaris auriceps Fitch and Tanner, Sceloporus undulatus elongatus 
Stejneger, Urosaurus ornata wrighti Schmidt, Xantusia vigilis utabensis 
Tanner, Lampropeltis doliata taylori Tanner and Loomis, Hypsiglena tor- 
quata loreala Tanner and Crotalus viridis concolor Woodbury. Besides 
these a number of species in the Upper Basin are known from only a few 
specimens that exhibit interesting variation when contrasted with better 
known populations outside the Basin: Sauromalus obesus, Eumeces gaigei, 
Opheodrys vernalis, Lampropeltis getulus and Sonora semiannulata. 

Since most of the subspecies listed above have been described as new 
within the last fifteen years, and some forms have been discovered in 
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Glen Canyon only recently (Sawromalus, Xantusia, Tantilla and Salva- 
dora), continued herpetological activity will be richly rewarding. 

It has long been thought that most amphibians and reptiles reached 
the Upper Basin from the south. Although this may be true, other 
avenues have afforded access to the basin. Perhaps the most important 
of these is the low pass between Kanab Creek and Paria River, a route by 
which Xantusia, Lampropeltis getulus, Tantilla and perhaps Phrynosoma 
platyrhinos may have reached the Upper Basin. A few species such as 
Eumeces multivirgatus and Lampropeltis doliata have followed the 
southern edge of the Rockies, entering the basin from the east. 

The following checklist includes only those species and subspecies for 
which we have a collecting record in or near Glen Canyon. Records from 
the mountains and high plateaus near the canyon are omitted. It is hoped 
that such a check list (although as yet perhaps incomplete), presented 
as this vast relatively unexplored area is beginning to be developed, will 
serve as an aid to the future understanding of its fauna. 

Check List of Amphibians and Reptiles Known to Occur In or 

Near Glen Canyon of the Colorado River* 
*Since the preparation and presentation of this paper at the AAAS meet- 
ings in June 1958, at Logan, Utah, a check list has been published by 
Woodbury (University of Utah, Anthropological Papers, No. 31, 1958: 
176). Unfortunately his list is incomplete (with only 19 of the 28 species 
and subspecies known) and many of the names are taxonomically out of 
date (such as Ambystoma t. nebulosum and Scaphiopus h. hammondi. 


AMPHIBIANS 
Ambystoma tigrinum utahensis Bufo punctatus Baird and Girard 
Lowe Red-spotted toad 
Utah tiger salamander 
Scaphiopus hammondi intermon- Hyla arenicolor Cope 
tanus Cope Canyon tree frog 
Great Basin spadefoot ‘ 
Bufo w. woodhousei Girard Rana pipiens brachycephala Cope 
Rocky Mountain toad Western leopard frog 
LIZARDS 
Crotaphytus collaris baileyi Sceloporus undulatus elongatus 
Stejneger Stejneger 
Western Collared Lizard Northern Plateau lizard 
Crotaphytus c. auriceps Fitch and Sceloporus g. graciosus Baird and 
Tanner Girard 
Yellow-headed Collared lizard Great Basin Sagebrush lizard 
Crotaphytus w. wislizenii Baird and Uta 5. stansburiana Baird and 
Girard Girard 
Long-nosed leopard lizard Northern Side-blotched lizard 
Sauromalus o. obesus Baird Urosaurus ornata wrighti Schmidt 
Western Chuckwalla Northern Cliff lizard 
Sceloporus magister cephaloflavus Phrynosoma douglassi hernandesi 
Tanner Girard 


Utah spiny lizard Mountain Short-horned lizard 
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Phrynosoma platyrhinos calidiarum 
Cope 
Southern Desert Horned lizard 
Xantusia vigilis utahensis Tanner 


Utah Night lizard 


SNAKES 


Thamnophis c. cyrtopsis Kennicott 
Black-necked Garter snake 
Thamnophis elegans vagrans 
Baird and Girard 
Wandering Garter snake 
Masticophis t. taeniatus Hallowell 
Desert Striped Whipsnake 


Salvadora hexalepis mojavensis 
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Cnemidophorus tigris septentrion- 
alis Burger 
Northern Whiptail 
Cnemidophorus velox Springer 
Plateau Whiptail 


Lampropeltis getulus californiae 
Blainville 
California King snake 
Hypsiglena torquata loreala Tanner 
Plateau Night snake 


Tantilla utahensis Blanchard 
Utah Black-headed snake 




































Bogert 
Mojave Patch-nosed snake 


Crotalus viridis concolor Woodbury 
Midget Faded Rattlesnake 


Several subspecies are known to intergrade in or near Glen Canyon: 
Crotaphytus c. bailey and c. auriceps in the vicinity of San Juan River; 
Uta 5s. stansburiana and 5. stejnegeri throughout most of southern Utah; 
Hypsiglena t. loreala with both deserticola and ochrorhyncha in Kane 
County, Utah; and several subspecies of Crotalus viridis with concolor. 
The range of C. v. lutosus extends at least east to Paria River, mantis 
has been taken near the Utah-Arizona line southeast of Navajo Mt., and 
according to Klauber (1956, Rattlesnakes, 1:45, figure 2:6), viridis 
enters the San Juan Basin in southeastern Utah. We have found concolor 
in the upper Basin north of the Escalante-Colorado River junction. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, PROVO, UTAH 


HERPETOLOGICAL RANGE EXTENSIONS.—Among the her- 

petological field notes and specimens deposited at Brigham Young 
University are several items extending the known range limits of certain 
species. 
Phrynosoma modestum Girard. E. Lowel Shepard collected three at 
Ft. Thomas, Graham Co., Ariz., Mar. 15, 1949, and saw more to the 
east and west of this locality. Range extension: from extreme SE Cochise 
Co., into the Gila River valley of south central Ariz. 

Xantusia vigilis utahensis Tanner. Mr. Robert Liddiard secured a 
juvenile May 11, 1957, from beneath rocks by a clump of Yucca baccata 
near the camp grounds of Natural Bridges National Monument, San 
Juan Co., Utah. This specimen is the only one of the species taken as 
yet on the east side of the Colorado River. The reddish buff color pattern 
corresponds to that found west of the Colorado River in Garfield Co., 
Utah. This species is not confined to a few species of Yucca as previ- 
ously thought, but may use cacti and perhaps other desert plants as a 
place for shelter. 

Leptotyphlops dulcis dissecta Cope. In the spring of 1940, Sheldon 
P. Hayes secured one at Thatcher, Graham Co., Ariz. On Aug. 18, 1957, 
one was taken 2.5 miles N. Glennwood, Catron Co., N. M. Both are 
readily keyed to /ssecta and represent substantial range extensions for 
both Ariz. and N.M. Habitat data are not available for the Thatcher 
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specimen, but the Glennwood specimen was taken under a rock on a 
gravelly knoll. 

Charina bottae utahensis Van Denburgh. An adult, 4 mi. E. Fairview, 
Sanpete Co., Utah, Aug. 16, 1954, extends the known range south into 
the Wasatch Plateau area of Utah. A National forest ranger assures me 
that he has seen several of this species east of Salina, Sevier Co., Utah. 

Opheodrys vernalis blanchardi Grobman. Two, south edge of Elk 
Ridge Plateau near Arch Canyon lookout, San Juan Co., Utah, June 9, 
1955. There is no significant variation in the scalation except that both 
lack loreal plates. One was taken July, 1955, on the NE slope of the La 
Sal Mountains, Grand Co., Utah. Doubtless these mountainous areas 
support desert island populations of this species. 

Lampropeltis getulus californiae Blainville. Female, 30 mi. SE Escal- 
ante, Kane Co., Utah, June 2, 1940, D. Elden Beck. Reliable sight re- 
cords have been reported for Capital Reef National Monument, Wayne 
Co. and for near Hite, Garfield Co., Utah. Published records indicate 
that it occurs only in extreme southwestern Utah, but there is little 
doubt that it extends well into the Upper Colorado River Basin.— 
Wilmer W. Tanner, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


ERRATUM: Vel. 14, part 3, p. 175. The lizard Evmeces tetragram- 
mus in Coahuila, Mexico. Richard G. Zweifel. Sixth line from bottom 
was omitted. Insert; (stejneger)ianus in the Sierra del Carmen; Drymob- 
ius m. margaritiferus, Scincella. 


GROWTH RATES IN CAPTIVE MALE GREEN ANOLES.—In 
1957, Jour. Exper. Zool., 134:557-576 we presented evidence which indi- 
cated that male green anoles (Avolis carolinensis) grow more rapidly 
when exposed to long photoperiods than when exposed to short photo- 
periods. We present here a few of the better examples of growth in cap- 
tive Anolis obtained in the above study on the assumption that these 
growth rates are indicative of the growth potential of the species. Speci- 
mens of all sizes above 40 mm. snout-vent were exposed daily to 18 hours 
of artificial light throughout two month experimental periods in fall and 
winter. Temperature of their cages was maintained at 28 + 20°C. 

Fortnightly measurements indicated the growth rate was nearly linear 
for most of the animals that responded well to experimental conditions. 
The greatest increase in length occurred in one that grew from 50 to 61 
mm. Over the two month period it increased 22% in length and doubled 
in body weight. Growth data on this and other individuals that respond- 
ed maximally are presented in Figure 1. From the slopes of the lines it 
is apparent that the smaller the lizard the greater the growth rate. 

These growth curves suggest that very young males can reach the size 
of sexual maturity in 6 to 8 months of rapid growth. At hatching males 
are about 23 mm. snout-vent. Onr field collecting experience leads us 
to believe that some of these hatchlings may grow to 45 or 50 mm. before 
winter. Although they grow little during the winter, they have the growth 
potential, as indicated by Figure 1, to reach the size of young adult males, 
55-60 mm. snout-vent before the end of the first mating season (April 
through August) following their birth. 

Fox (1958, Copeia 1:22-29) found that anoles less than 55 mm. snout- 
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vent produced sperm but had undeveloped accessory sex organs. Theo- 
retically, animals above 55 mm. are capable of breeding, although field 
observations indicate that only larger males (60-72 mm.) are successful 


MAXIMUM GROWTH RATES 
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Fig. 1. Ten selected examples of maximum growth in captive male 
Anolis carolinensis arranged to indicate the growth potential of the 
species. Lines represent initial and terminal snout-vent length of animals 
exposed daily to 18 hours of artificial light for two months. 


in mating. If large males should be absent from an area it seems probable 
that some males of one year would breed. Certainly nearly all males are 
fully capable of mating by the second breeding season. 

One may object to our assumption that these growth records of cap- 
tive lizards on abnormal light regimes are typical for the species under 
normal conditions. In our judgment, based on comparison of size classes 
of spring and fall anoles, growth is consistently more rapid during the 
summer in the wild than under winter experimental conditions. Unpub- 
lished data of Robert E. Gordon (1956, Doctoral Thesis, Tulane Univer- 
sity), on field marked anoles further substantiates this impression. 

The green anole is very abundant in the vicinity of New Orleans. 
In spite of extremely heavy commercial collecting the populations appear 
to maintain themselves. This ability to withstand the annual decimation 
of their numbers is probably due in large measure to their rapid growth 
and early attainment of sexual maturity —Wade Fox and Herbert C. Des- 
sauer, Departments of Anatomy and Biochemistry, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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Another Rear-Fanged South African Snake 
Lethal to Humans 
By D. C. FirzSimons and Hosart M. SMITH 


For many years it has been common knowledge that one species of 
South African rear-fanged snake, the boomslang or Dispholidus typus, 
has a venom fatally toxic to man. Commonly this species is cited as the 
only member of the enormous family Colubridae (excluding the elapids) 
lethal to man, although as early as 1921, Fitzsimons made it well 
known (1921:488) that the South African Spotted Skaapsteker (Tvi- 
merorhinus rhombeatus) showed evidence of being as dangerous as the 
boomslang. According to Christiansen (1955:2) still earlier papers 
showed that in addition to these two the striped Skaapsteker (Trimeror- 
hinus tritaeniatus) “is known to secrete potent venom’’—presumably im- 
plying dangerousness to man (see Frei, 1910, and Andrews, 1912). 
However, no serious or fatal cases of bite from Trimerorhinus in man 
have yet been recorded, whereas at least three are known for Dispholidus, 
although according to Christiansen (1955:2) the venom of Thelotornis 
kirtlandi is lethal to mice (Ceccaldi and Trinquier, 1948), that of Cro- 
taphopeltis hotamboeia to mice and guinea pigs (Frei, 1910; Ceccaldi 
and Trinquier, 1948), and that of Psammophis sibilans at least occasion- 
ally to guinea pigs (Frei, 1910). As recent a review as that of Christian- 
sen (1955) does not reveal fatal or serious bites in man from any other 
colubrid snakes. In the present article, we record an authentic case of 
human death and two others of serious illness following the bite of the 
South African Bird snake (Thelotornis kirtlandi), and a case of serious 
envenomation from the bite of the Natal Black snake, Macrelaps micro- 
lepidotus. These raise to five the list of South African colubrids known 
to be capable of lethal envenomation in man. The question of why there 
should be so many dangerous colubrids in South Africa whereas none 
is known from anywhere else in the nearly world-wide range in temperate 
and tropic lands of rear-fanged snakes is interesting. No explanation 
is especially attractive although several are conceivable. 

The most thoroughly documented case here reported concerns Mr. 
Lock, who died Dec. 25, 1953, from the bite of a Thelotornis kirtlandi 
capensis. A letter of January 6, 1954, from M. St. G. Gray, Coroner at 
the District Commissioner’s office, Mbeya, Tanganyika, to the senior 
author, provides the background. 

“IT am conducting an enquiry into the death of the late Mr. F. J. de 
R. Lock who died on 25th December, 1953, after being bitten by a 
snake (Mbeya Inquest No. 16 of 1953). Deceased, who was a Game 
Ranger in the service of the Tanganyika Government, kept a collection 
of live and preserved snakes for scientific purposes. He had recently 
completed a “Key to the Identification of the Snakes of Tanganyika” 
copies of which he was in the course of submitting to naturalists and 
authorities on snakes for their comments prior to publication. This 
“Key” was intended as a preliminary to a more comprehensive and illus- 
trated layman’s ‘‘Guide to the Snakes of Tanganyika.” It may be re- 
called that during his leave in 1952, Mr. Lock spent some time at your 
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Laboratory studying snakes and had been corresponding with Mr. Fitz- 
Simons. He was regarded locally as a keen and experienced authority 
on snakes. 

“2. The evidence heard to date establishes that on Monday 21st De- 
cember, Mr. Lock and a friend studied two recently acquired speci- 
mens:—(a) A puff adder, the fangs of which had apparently been re- 
moved by the African who brought it to him since no extrudable fangs 
were seen, and, (b) A night adder, with fangs intact. Both snakes were 
placed together in one cage in Mr. Lock’s office. 

‘3, On Tuesday, 22 December, at about 11.0 P.M. after attending 
a celebration dinner (before, during and after which he had consumed 
alcohol), Mr. Lock exhibited some of his live snakes to a number of his 
friends. At the time he was in high spirits but he was not drunk. He 
removed the puff adder from the cage which had also contained the night 
adder and handling it with care but without gloves, showed it to his 
friends and then replaced it. The cage was in a dark corner. Subse- 
quently it was discovered that the night adder had disappeared from the 
cage and it is not known whether or not it had been in the cage at the 
time the puff adder was handled on 22nd December. Mr. Lock then took 
another snake which he had previously identified as a Bird Snake (Thelo- 
tornis kirtlandii) from a separate cage and played with it. While handl- 
ing it in a manner calculated to provoke it (including inserting the head 
in his own mouth), the snake bit him on the left hand. Mr. Lock was 
convinced that the snake was harmless and apart from sucking the wound, 
he took no counter-measures or anti-dote although a snake bite outfit 
and qualified medical attention were readily available. He retired to bed 
shortly afterwards. Next day he felt ill but attributed his indisposition to 
over-indulgence on the previous night. The course of his illness at first 
followed the latter theory (headache, diarrhoea, stomach pains and 
vomiting), but at about midnight and later at about 5.0 A.M. on the 
morning of 24th December, he vomited blood and was taken immediately 
to hospital. The Medical Officer was aware of a previous history of gastric 
ulcer and treated Mr. Lock accordingly. At about 9.0 P.M. on 24th 
December, Mr. Lock fell into a coma and he died a 1.0 A.M. on 25th 
December.” 

Mr. Lock’s personal physician, Duncan Gordon Conacher, reported 
as follows: 

“I knew the late Mr. Lock from the time of his posting to Mbeya 
in about mid 1952 and I attended to him professionally on several oc- 
casions. On the night of 23rd/24th December, at about 3.0 A.M., I was 
called to his house by Mr. Brooks and deceased’s wife. I saw dec’d im- 
mediately. He was fully conscious and gave me a history of having been 
ill for about 27 hours i.e. since the previous midnight following a 
wedding anniversary party at which he had consumed a full dinner and 
various alcoholic drinks. The fact that he had been bitten by a snake 
was mentioned by some other person after I had examined him, but not 
by him at the time. Dec’'d had complained of vomiting and diarrhoea 
during the previous day and at midnight had vomited a small quantity 
of dark bloodstained vomitus. This was followed by a further vomiting 
attack immediately prior to my visit during which he had brought up 
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about three-quarters of a pint of dark altered blood mixed with altered 
milk which he had been sipping. At that time he also complained of 
upper abdominal pains and gave me a history of having had a gastric 
ulcer about 1-2 years previously. My opinion at that initial examination 
was that he was suffering from haematemesis due to gastric ulceration 
and I advised and arranged his immediate admission to hospital. 


“I think that it was at this time that either Mr. Brooks or dec’ds wife 
mentioned that dec’d had been bitten by a non-poisonous Bird snake 
after the party on 22nd December. 

“In hospital I made a full examination and prescribed treatment 
for haematemesis. During this examination, dec’d showed me the snake 
bite which was on the back of his left hand near the base of the thumb. 
The wound consisted of three very superficial scratches, the longest 
of which was just less than 4” and which at only one point appeared 
to have pierced the full depth of his skin. A more detailed description 
of the wound is given in my post-mortem report. There was no superfi- 
cial bruising in relation to the scratches and his only other complaint 
in that connection was slight tenderness when I examined his left axilla 
without swelling. Dec’d made light of the snake bite, treating it as a 
triviality, and confirming to me that the snake was harmless. I was well 
aware that Mr. Lock was a collector of and expert on local snakes, which 
he frequently handled. I had previously seen him handle a bird snake 
which he kept in his house. Jn view of the very trivial signs of the snake 
bite, I accepted his technical opinion. I have had experience although 
very limited, in treating venomous snake bites. I should emphatically 
have expected that in the case of a bite from a venomous snake occuring 
over 24 hours previously, the local signs and symptoms would have been 
more marked than in this case e.g. bruising and a history of more dam- 
age to the skin than was apparent. 

“During the course of 24th December, dec’d was under very close 
observation and though the frequency and quantity of vomiting decreased, 
and his general condition remained good, the fact that he was not passing 
urine caused concern and led me to suspect suppression of urine. I then 
called in Dr. McGuire, Special Grade Medical Officer, for consultation. 
This was in the evening. About this time, but prior to Dr. McGuire's 
examination, dec’d had a violent convulsion followed by coma. We con- 
sidered that these symptoms were due to renal damage and initiated ap- 
propriate treatment. Cathetarisation of the urinary bladder produced 
only a few cc. of bloodstained urine. The treatment included a slow 
saline drip and following this his condition improved slightly and he 
regained consciousness and was able to speak and to swallow and retain 
more fluids than previously. The improvement was unfortunately only 
temporary and he again had slighter convulsions and lapsed into coma. 
At that time (now about midnight) I carried out a lumbar puncture, 
designed to relieve pressure on the brain. This produced about 20 cc. of 
deeply bloodstained cerebrospinal fluid, which indicated haemorrhage of 
the brain. There was at this time little hope of recovery and his condi- 
tion gradually deteriorated. He died at about 1.0 A.M. During this 
final comatose stage, dec’d vomited a lot of dark altered blood. 

“When we discovered that bleeding was not confined to the stomach, 
we began to consider the possibility that a mistake in the identification 
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of the snake had been made. The administration of anti-venin at this 
stage would have been useless and possibly dangerous in view of the 
general condition and particularly the condition of his kidneys. Prior 
to his fatal illness, his general health was normal although I previously 
treated him a short while before for diarrhoea . . . 

“I carried out a post-mortem on deceased on 25.12.53 at 10.30 A.M. 
and I submit my report . . . (as follows). Frederick John de Rivella 
Lock. Male (European), Height 6 ft., weight 205 lbs., age 35 years. 
External Appearance:—Lividity about face and chest. Pupils dilated & 
yellowing of conjunctivae. Altered fluid blood oozing from mouth and 
nose. Petechial spots in aspect of first left metacarpal (site of bite). 
Brain:— Congested with extensive haemorrhage into Right Lateral Ven- 
tricle. Destruction of grey and white matter of right Cerebral Hemisphere 
and distension of the ventricle. Haemorrhage with slight clotting in 
Fourth Ventricle. Pericardium & Heart:—Heart of normal formation 
but contracted. Petechial haemorrhage in and under pericardium. Blood 
vessels:—Normal but all the contained blood was fluid and unclotted. 
Pleurae and Lungs:—No pleural adhesions but subpleural haemorrhages 
particularly at lung margins. Peritoneal Sac:—Retroperitoneal haematomae 
behind the lesser sac. Sp/een:—Slightly enlarged, very soft and spongy. 
Stomach & Omenta:—Extensive submucosal haemorrhage along lesser 
curvature and anterior wall. Small hard nodule near oesophageal junc- 
tion (possibly a thrombosed and ruptured vessel). Small quantity of 
altered blood. Gall Bladder & Liver:—Gall bladder filled with bile and 
large haemorrhagic patch on its external aspect. Liver normal in size 
but pale and slightly yellowish in colour. Kidneys:—Generalized conges- 
tion and signs of haemorrhage into the pelvis of both kidneys. Urinary 
Bladder:—Contracted and containing small quantity of blood. Spinal 
Column and Spinal Cord:—The Central Spinal Fluid markedly blood- 
stained. 

“Subjacent to the scratches noted on the left Hand (site of bite) 
but not evident externally, a haematoma in the subcutaneous tissues and 
dorsal interrosseus muscles. Findings of Coroner:—Death due to Bird 
Snake (Thelotornis kirtlandii capensis) venom poisoning after sucking the 
site of the bite and swallowing contaminated mucous. . .” 


The snake responsible for Mr. Lock’s death was shipped alive to 
the senior author, who verified its identification. Immediately after arrival 
swabs were taken from the snake’s mouth and were centrifuged with 
sterile saline. This solution was then injected into full-grown mice and 
rats, all of which died with symptoms similar to those exhibited by 
Mr. Lock. 

The second case pertains to Mr. D. G. Broadley, Hon. Keeper of 
Herpetology, National Museum of Southern Rhodesia. He was bitten 
at 3:30 p.m. Nov. 1, 1957, at the base of the right index finger, by a 
Thelotornis kirtlandi, The wounds were immediately sucked, but no 
further treatment was given. By 5:00 p.m. the fang punctures were 
slightly hemorrhagic, and by 9:00 p.m. the finger was very swollen and 
discolored at the joint. The fang punctures were by then persistently 
bleeding, as were also facial shaving cuts and numerous scratches on the 
legs received when climbing a thorn tree to capture the snake. Hemor- 
rhage from these sites continued all that night and the next day. By 
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9:00 p.m. Nov. 2 the hemorrhage was confined to the legs, and it 
ceased entirely during the morning of Nov. 3. Not until Nov. 5 did 
the swelling of finger and hand commence to subside. 

It may be pointed out that, since the races of Thelotornis kirtlandi 
are closely similar, it may be assumed that all, including T. &. kirtlandi 
and 7. &. oatesi, are equally dangerous to man. 

The third and fourth cases are not accompanied by details. We can 
report only that Mr. L. Ulyett, Lay Assistant at the Port Elizabeth 
Museum, suffered severe reactions from a Bird Snake bite on the hand, 
and also from the bite of a Natal Black Snake, Macrelaps microlepi- 
dotus. Symptoms from both bites indicated that they might have been 
fatal had the patient not received antivenin and hospital treatment. 
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A LONG-LIVED NEWT, TRITURUS PYROGASTER.—Since 
longevity records of salamanders are difficult to obtain under natural 
conditions, it may be of interest to record the life span of a captive 
Triturus pyrogaster presented to the author by Dr. Robert C. Ball, De- 
partment of Fisheries and Wildlife, Michigan State University. The 
animal was used in a demonstration project by a zoology class at Ohio 
State University in 1933. Dr. Ball secured the fully grown specimen in 
October of that year. He subsequently presented it to his mother who re- 
tained it as a pet until its death on April 16, 1958. This specimen 
spent 24 years and six months of its adult life in captivity. 

At death, the animal, a male 106 mm. in length, was robust in ap- 
pearance, atypical only in color of the venter: the deep red ventral color 
was reduced in intensity to a pale yellow-pink. Old age was considered 
the cause of death. 

The specimen is in the collection of the Department of Zoology, 
Michigan State University —Max Hensley, Department of Zoology, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing. 
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A New Lacertid Lizard From Korea 
By HarRLAN D. WALLEY 


In a collection of reptiles and amphibians made by William E. Old, 
Jr. in Ch’ungch’ong Pukto Province, southern Korea, during 1951, are 
two specimens of Takydromus tachydromoides (Schlegel) that apparently 
represent a distinct and undescribed subspecies. 


I am indebted to Dr. Doris M. Cochran of the United States National 
Museum for the loan of valuable specimens, and the privilege of describ- 
ing this new subspecies. 

I propose the new subspecies to be known as: 

TAKYDROMUS TACHYDROMOIDES OLDI new subsp.* 

Holotype: U.S.N.M. 129618, adult female, from an abandoned build- 
ing, Tajon, Korea, Jan. 1951; collected by William E. Old, Jr. 

Paratypes: Adult female, U.S.N.M. 129616, same locality as type. 

Range: Known only from type locality. 

Diagnosis: Agrees with tachydromoides in having the same number 
of ventral rows, femoral pores, and dorsals, but differs in having a dis- 
tinct collar, of three to four rows of granular scales; keeled ventrals; re- 
duced number of ventral rows; neck slightly narrower than head; and in 
coloration by having a distinct white collar and uniform chocolate brown 
ground color. 

Description of holotype: Adult female; head 114 times as long as 
broad, depth equal to the distance between anterior corner of eye and ear 
opening; snout pointed, as long as the postocular part of head. Neck 
slightly narrower than head; hind limb reaching elbow; foot 1 1/3 times 
length of head; head rugose; rostral visible from above; anterior nasals 
separated by rostral which is broadly in contact with frontonasal; fronto- 
nasal as long as broad, contacting prefrontals dorsally and nasals and 
anterior loreal laterally; frontal as long as its distance from end of snout, 
114 times as long as broad, narrower behind, followed by a pair of 
frontoparietals and the interparietal; frontoparietals contact third and 
fourth supraoculars, frontal and interparietal and parietals; interparietal 
114 times as long as broad; pair of parietals as long as broad; occipital 
greatly reduced, being slightly larger than list supraocular, in contact with 
interparietal anteriorly; two enlarged upper temporals adjoining posterior 
head scales; anterior largest, separated from fifth upper labial by seven 
smaller, strongly keeled temporals; four supraoculars, first very small, 
not in contact with frontal, second and third large, the second the larger, 
fourth small but larger than first, (fused with first postocular on right 
side) ; second and third supraoculars separated from superciliaries by six 
granular scales; four superciliaries, first the larger, second almost equaling 
first; third and fourth equal. 

Nostril pierced between three shields; anterior loreal higher than 
wide, higher than posterior nasal, touching first and second labials; 
posterior loreal as wide as high, adjoining second and third upper labials 
anterior to subocular and three posterior; subocular narrower beneath than 
above; three postoculars. 


*Named in honor of William E. Old, Jr., the collector. 
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Mental large; six infralabials; four pairs of chin-shields, two anterior 
meeting at midline; 23 gulars between the symphysis of chinshields and 
medial collar-plate, anterior granular, smooth; posterior enlarged, imbric- 
ate, keeled and merging gradually into the collar. 

Dorsal scales strongly keeled, obtusely pointed behind, six longitudinal 
series, with two median rows reduced; sides with three lower series of 
keeled scales, and a median granular area; neck scales in light longitudinal 
series, pointed and strongly keeled, reduced to granules laterally; collar 
of three distinct longitudinal granular rows, just posterior of the occipital. 

Ventral plates arranged in 8 longitudinal and 22 transverse rows 
from the gular fold to vent; outer four rows obtusely pointed, median 
four rows rounded and keeled; 32 scales and plates around body; preanal 
plate large, smooth, single, with two narrow scales on each side. 

Scales on forearm pointed and keeled, with slight variation in size; 
upper leg scales like dorsals, largest slightly smaller. Femoral pores 2 
on each femur; subdigital lamellae divided, twenty-three under fourth 
toe. 





Fig. 1. Takydromus tachydromoides oldi, Holotype, USNM No. 
129618; Tajon, Korea. 


Regenerated tail covered with whorls of strongly keeled, pointed 
scales. 

Ground color chocolate brown; a vertebral stripe of light brown from 
nape to tail; a blackish streak on canthus; a white streak, two scales wide 
from posterior corner of eye to shoulder; top of head unmarked; chin and 
throat bluish gray; ventral plates white anteriorly, bluish posteriorly; 
white band forming a distinct collar three scales wide just posterior to 
occipital and extending nearly to tympanic shield; ventral surface of limbs 
white; regenerated tail brown. 

Snout to vent length 51 mm.; tail 58; snout to posterior border of ear 
12.3; head width at widest point, 7.5; head depth, 6.5; axilla to groin, 
25; length of foreleg 20; and hindleg 27. Variation: USNM No. 129616, 
adult female; upper labials anterior to the subocular 4-3; median two 
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rows of dorsals greatly reduced; with four lateral rows greatly enlarged; 
snout to vent length 50 mm. in paratype, compared to 51 in type; white 
streak from lower eyelid to shoulder, through lower part of ear which is 
black edged, continuing as a series of white spots to midbody. Compari- 
sions: Readily distinguished from tachydromoides by the distinct collar of 
granular scales, keeled ventrals, which are occasionally found in juveniles 
of tachydromoides and a reduced number of transverse ventrals. 

The race is different from the somewhat similar amurensis Peters in 
possessing a lower number of dorsal rows; lower femoral pore count; and 
in having top of head rugose. Femoral pores 3 to 4 in amurensis and 1-2 
in tachydromoides with occasional specimens having three. 


621 EAST CENTER ST., SANDWICH, ILLINOIS 


AN INTERESTING FEEDING ACTIVITY OF MICROHYLA 
CAROLINENSIS.—On the night of September 3, 1957, about nine 
o'clock we were snake collecting on U.S. Highway 441 which crosses 
Paynes Prairie, five miles south of Gainesville, Alachua County, Florida. 
While shining our lights on the grass on the road shoulder, we noticed 
an adult Microhyla carolinensis sitting on an ant hill. This hill was about 
an inch high and three inches in diameter. ‘The ants were not identified. 
This individual ate several ants as they emerged from the hill. On one 
occasion the frog lunged for an ant and lost its footing on the loose 
sand of the hill, but immediately re-oriented itself toward the opening 
from which the ants were emerging. During the remainder of the even- 
ing we observed four more M. carolinensis, two of which were engaged 
in this activity on the same type of ant hills. This leads us to believe 
that this behavior in M. carolinensis may not be merely a chance feeding 
activity.—]. Alan Holman and Howard Campbell, Department of Biol- 
ogy, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


TAIL PREHENSION AND RELATED BEHAVIOR IN A NEW 
WORLD LIZARD.—The use of the tail as an organ of prehension and 
the propensity for curling the tail during periods of sleep or inactivity 
are behaviorisms commonly displayed by the old world chameleons 
(Family Chamaeleontidae). Recorded examples of such behavior out- 
side of this group are rare. The only New World lizards reported to 
have prehensile tails are members of the Iguanid genus Xzphicercus 
occurring in Jamaica and Hispaniola. Xiphocercus was originally separated 
from Anolis, to which it is closely related, on the basis of several anatomi- 
cal distinctions as well as a supposedly prehensile tail. Recent observa- 
tions by several West Indian investigators indicate that the tail of 
Xiphocercus is not used as an organ of prehension. 

A specimen of the Cuban lizard, Anolis mestrei ahbli, collected at 
Toppes Collantes, Las Villas Province, was maintained in captivity for 
approximately one year during which time it displayed caudal behavior 
strikingly similar to that of the Old World chameleons. Discounting 
Xiphicercus, this behavior is apparently distinct among the New World 
lizards. 
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The accompanying illustrations, all drawn from 35mm color slides, 
demonstrate the behavior involved. Left figure is the position of the 
tail during periods of sleep. Occasionally the curl was tighter and held 
more foward along the side of the body. Generally it was held to the 
left as shown; rarely to the right. In center figure the tail is used as 
an organ of perhension. If the branch upon which the lizard was sitting 
was shaken the tail was immediately coiled around the branch and the 
legs were extended outward so that the femur lay perpendicular to the 
body thus apparently increasing the grip. Right figure demonstrates the 
attitude of the tail during periods of wakefulness when the lizard was 
not actively moving about. —Jerry D. Hardy, ]r., 22 Wade Ave., Balti- 
more 28, Maryland. 
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New and Noteworthy Snakes From Panama 
By Hospart M. SMITH AND CHAPMAN GRANT 


A collection of 441 reptiles and amphibians was secured by the 
junior author Jan. 30 - Mar. 13, 1958, on and within three miles of the 
Ft. Clayton Military Reservation, Canal Zone, Panama. To Mr. C. Marvin 
Keenan of Curundu, C. Z., and Colonel Charles Rowan of Ft. Clayton, 
we are indebted for their indispensable contributions to the success of 
the visit. All specimens have been donated by the junior author to the 
Museum of Natural History of the University of Illinois, wherein they 
are catalogued as Nos. 41690-42130. 

The snakes number 126 and represent 27 species. All but one has 
been reported previously from Panama, many from the Canal Zone, and 
some from Ft. Clayton. The new and noteworthy forms are discussed 
herewith. All measurements are in mm. 

In reviewing these snakes we have surveyed as much as possible 
of the literature pertaining to Panamanian snakes. 

One hundred and twenty eight species and subspecies of snakes have 
been reported from Panama. No doubt a number of forms not now 
known occur there, but Costa Rica is approximately equally well (or 
noorly) known. and its snake fauna numbers.151 forms (Taylor, 1954). 
Panama seemingly has a relatively meager herpetofauna, a supposition 
supported in credibility by its small size. Certainly the Canal Zone is 
one of the best known of all tropical areas, with tens of thousands of 
snakes having been taken therefrom. Very few additions to the known 
ophidian fauna of the Canal Zone can be expected in the future, but no 
doubt numerous additions will appear in the relatively inaccessible and 
unknown areas adjacent to Colombia and Costa Rica. 

Liotyphlops rowani sp. nov. 

Holotype. Univ. Illinois Mus. Nat. Hist. 41731, female, found dead 
at the Pacific shoreline, Ft. Clayton Reservation, Canal Zone, Jan. 30 - 
Mar. 13, 1958, by Chapman Grant. 

Diagnosis. A member of the albirostris group of Liotyphlops, having 
four supralabials, one subocular, two preoculars, one supraocular, 20-24 
scale rows: differing from others of the group in a combination of char- 
acters; frontal exceptionally large, rostral 1/3 width of head, ocular and 
third labial in contact, color pale greenish white on all parts, dorsals 
430. Most similar to ternetzi, also with a narrow rostral. 

Description of holotype. An adult female, total length 192, tail 3.8, 
diameter 3.3. Dorsals 430, subcaudals 11; scale rows 24 anteriorly, 
dropping to 20 in rear lumbar region, 22 immediately in front of vent. 

Rostral between 1/3 and 2/5 width of head (head 2.8, rostral 1.0), 
not at all expanded posteriorly, becoming narrower posteriorly at all 
points; frontal very large, half as long as part of rostral visible from 
above, only twice as wide as long (0.8 by 1.4); narrowness of rostral 
correlated with 2 other unique features: (1) frontorostral suture short, 
subequal to frontoprefrontal suture, and (2) prefrontopreseminasal 
suture long, 1/2 - 2/3 nasorostral suture; nasal completely divided, pre- 
seminasal’ contacting 1st labial, postseminasal contacting 1st and 2nd 
labial; upper preocular as large as ocular, lower edge at same level as 
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lower edge of prefrontal, suture with frontal slightly shorter than fronto- 
prefrontal suture; lower preocular anteriorly bordering prefrontal, post- 
seminasal and 2nd labial, all three sutures subequal; 4 supralabials, 2nd 
and 3rd subequal, 4th half as high as 3rd; eye mostly under upper pre- 
ocular, edge extending under lower preocular; one supraocular on each 
side, in contact dorsally with frontal and lateral postfrontal, narrowly 
separated ventrally from 3rd labial; three small postfrontals; one small 
subocular between ocular and 4th labial. 

Body, head and tail a nearly uniform pale greenish slate color. Since 
this snake was picked up dead just above high tide level on the Pacific 
beach by the junior author, it might be construed as discolored; however, 
it is perfectly preserved, not at all soft and therefore would not likely 
be discolored through decomposition or exposure. It is believed that the 
present color, essentially the same as when found, represents the approxi- 
mate life color. 

Comparisons. L. rowani clearly belongs to the albirostris group. It 
differs from all others of that group in having a pale color over the 
entire body, and a large frontal (half as long as part of rostral visible 
from above, and only twice as wide as long). 

It differs from fternetzi of Brazil and Paraguay (Amaral, 1954) in 
having only one scale, the lower preocular, in contact posteriorly with the 
nasal between prefrontal and labial, and one instead of two suboculars. 
It differs also from albirostris of northern South America and southern 
Central America in having a narrow rostral 1/3 width of head (1/2 in 
albirostris), and in having the ocular and third labial separated; in con- 
junction with the narrow rostral the width of contact between prefrontal 
and anterior section of nasal is much greater than in albirostris. 


L. albirostris is dark brown above, lighter below (as is ternetzi), and 
in all recorded specimens the ocular and third labial are in contact. Pos- 
sibly rowani differs from albirostris in number of dorsals (430 as op- 
posed to a recorded range of 392-414 in albirostris), but data are in- 
adequate to establish a certainty of this apparent difference. The type of 
emunctus poses a problem, since it has an intermediate number of dor- 
sals (425), and the ocular-labial separation of rowani. Its coloration, 
frontal and rostral are like that of albirostris, however, and therefore we 
conclude that, if it is not synonymous with albirostris (as Dunn, 1932, 
concludes, but refuted by Taylor, 1951), it at least is not the same as 
rowani despite these two similarities. 

Remarks. We wish to point out that the number of scale rows, be- 
tween 20 and 24, is not a valid criterion for distinction of species of 
the albirostris group, since in the type of rowani as well as in the speci- 
mens available of albirostris all variations between these two extremes 
occur on different parts of the body of each specimen. The highest 
number occurs anteriorly, the lowest in the rear lumbar area; the rows 
immediately in front of the vent are restored to 22 or 23 in specimens 
examined. Brongersma (1940:4) has already noted this variation in part. 
It should also be noted that the scutellation of L. caracasensis Roze 
(1952) is not as bizarre as his description implies; the eye is situated 
in the type of that species below the upper preocular, but this fact does 
not render the scales any different from those of albirostris. Amaral 
(1954) has shown that the position of eye varies considerably, and that 
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designation of any scale under which the eye may be located as the 
ocular would lead to total confusion. The lateral head scutellation of the 
type of caracasensis appears almost identical with that of rowani, even 
to the separation of ocular and third labial. It is apparently unique, 
however, in the large size of the fourth labial, but only on this basis 
can now reasonably be regarded as distinct from albirostris. 


It is a little difficult to believe that two species as closely related 
as albirostris and rowani could coexist. Perhaps the type of rowani is an 
individual variant of albirostris but its differences from albirostris are 
so numerous and at least some of them are seemingly so little subject 
to variation that it seems necessary at present to interpret this specimen 
as exemplary of a species disinct from albirostris. Despite the similarity 
of rowani and ternetzi in narrowness of the frontal there can be no 
really close relationship; except for the labial-ocular separation, rowani 
is exactly like typical albirostris in shape and relation of lateral head 
scales, whereas fernetzi differs from both in having two suboculars and 


therefore two scales in contact with nasal posteriorly between prefrontal 
and labial. 


Liotyphlops albirostris (Peters) 

Four (41727-39) are seemingly typical of the species. In contrast 
with rowani, the coloration is a dark brown (lighter, almost tan, in the 
two smallest ones) except for the head which is mostly whitish; rostral 
at least 1/2 width of head, expanded posteriorly: frontal 1/3 to 1/4 
as long as part of rostral visible from above, 3-4 times as wide as long; 
prefrontopreseminasal suture very short, 1/5 or less nasorostral suture; 
frontorostral suture 3-4 times length of frontosupraocular suture; ocular 
contacting 3rd labial; dorsals 408 in largest example. Total lengths 74, 
78, 158, 167; diameter of largest 2.7. 

Dunn (1932: 174) puzzles the source of the statement he says dates 
from Boulenger’s Catalog that in albirostris the prefrontal contacts the 
2nd labial. This statement apparently originated with Bocourt (1882: 
501, pl. 30, fig. 1), whose plate clearly shows this condition for one 
side of one of the two types borrowed from Peters. Dunn (Joc. cit.) states, 
however, that this condition actually occurs in neither of the two syn- 
types in Berlin. 

The generic status of Helminthophis and Liotyphlops has been dis- 
cussed by Amaral (1924, 1954), Dunn (1932, 1944), Brongersma 
(1940), Taylor (1951), and Roze (1952), among others. The difference 
between the groups of species allocated with these two names is not 
bridged by known specimens, but the degree of difference is not con- 
vincingly great to all students of the problem. In such cases utility may 
well be regarded as the determining factor. Application of the criterion of 
utility to the present matter would, I believe, cast favor upon recognition 
of both genera, since at least three species fall with one genus, perhaps 
13 to the other. We accordingly here recognize Liotyphlops as a distinct 
genus. It is of interest that rowani comes the closest of all Liotyphlops 
toward bridging the intergeneric gap in the character of the prefrontal 
contact; the prefrontals are more narrowly separated in that species 
than in anv other of the genus. These two scales are broadly in contact 
in Helminthophis. 
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Boa hortulana cooki (Gtay) 

One (41808) is a juvenile, 655 total length, the other (42230) an 
adult, about 2250 total length. It seems highly improbable that this 
form, now generally accepted with a wide range in the West Indies, 
Central America and South America, does not embrace several valid geo- 
graphic races. The present specimens belong to the form named raschen- 
bergi by Cope, which very likely is valid for the Central American and 
adjacent South American populations. 

Apparently there is a marked ontogenesis in pattern. The adult was 
tan above in life, with large indistinct middorsal lighter diamonds bor- 
dered by faintly darker blotches on sides; most dorsals edged with black; 
tail black with some light scales forming weak rings and dorsal rhombs. 
The young is pinkish with faint darker blotches on sides extending dorsad 
to enclose lighter diamonds; tail reddish, with a few very small rhombs. 

The young contained a bat, Uroderma bilobatum, in its stomach. 

Dunn (1944: 185) has reversed the dorsal scale row counts of 
B. h. hortulana (with 51-59) and B. 4. cooki (with 39-49). 

Clelia clelia clelia (Daudin) 

The two obtained (41720-1) are young (305 and 400 total length), 
and differ markedly from Taylor’s plate (1951: 136) in having but 
very faint spots on the tips of the dorsals. The general color above is 
pinkish, with a cream ring at nape, followed by a black collar 6-8 scales 
long and preceded by a black head cap. However, one juvenile described 
by Taylor (op. cit.: 137) matches the Panama specimens and one matches 
his figured adult. Apparently this characteristic is variable even in one 
population. Since this was the chief distinction (Smith, 1942) between 
C. c. clelia of eastern Mexico and C. c. immaculata of western Mexico 
it is likely that these two forms will prove to be synonymous. 

Dendrophidion percarinatus (Cope) 

In all 15 specimens (41705-19) the anal plate is divided, and in the 
9 with complete tails the caudals range from 137 to 148 (137, one; 
141, one; 144, one; 146, three; 147, two; 148, one) with no sexual 
dimorphism evident. Accordingly it appears that vinitor may not occur 
at all at the lower altitudes of the Isthmus, since it did not appear 
in this collection and is recorded in Panama only from La Loma Mts. 
and the Pequeni-Esperanza Ridge (Smith, 1941). Numerous other reports 
reveal that percarinatus is, however, common in the Canal Zone. 

Smith (1941) stated that four species of Dendrophidion occur in 
Central America. Actually there are five, all of which occur in Panama; 
bivittatus was added by Dunn in 1942 (1942: 1). 


Dryadophis melanolomus alternatus (Bocourt) 


One juvenile 308 s-v has the bright pattern characteristic of early 
postembryonic stages. The two adults are nearly uniform olive above, 
the scales thinly edged with black and with faint evidence of a light 
stripe on scale rows 4-5 and 1-2. There is no evidence of red ventrally 
in any of the three, as in Taylor's D. sanguiventris (1954: 722) of Costa 
Rica. Stuart (1941: 85) states that Panamanian specimens from Pacific 
slopes tend to have dark margins on the light stripes, but no such mar- 
gins occur in the present series; the light stripes are dim in one, very 
faint in the other. 
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Enulius flavitorques (Cope) 

Both Dunn (1938) and Taylor (1951: 71) agree that this genus 
possesses apical pits, single in flavitorques, double in most parts of the 
body in sclateri. Neither author mentions a very curious asymmetry of 
the pits evident in the present pair of specimens, to wit that the single 
pit on most scales is placed mediad of the center of the scale, as though 
one pit of a symmetrically placed pair were missing. No scales actually 
were seen to have two pits, however. Those scales on the right side with 
asymmetrical pits have the pit displaced to the left, and those on the left 
side of the body have them displaced to the right. On perhaps a third of 
the scales the pit is symmetrically placed. 

In the Mexican wnicolor and sumichrasti a similar asymmetry is evi- 
dent:, but it seems to be of much less frequent occurrence—on but per- 
haps a fifth or less of the scales. 

Leimadophis epinephalus epinephalus (Cope) 

The single specimen (41737) is dark slate above, unmarked cream 
to gray below; a narrow dark line on adjacent edges of rows 2-3 extend- 
ing forward on body a distance about equal to length of tail and pos- 
teriorly to tail tip; dark blotches very faintly evident as narrow, oblique 
dashes on edges of scales in rows 2-3-4, placed four or five rows apart. 

Dunn (1944: 481, 483) states that taeniurus, of which the Central 
American epinephalus and juvenalis have long been considered as sub- 
species, is a distinct and not especially closely related Peruvian species. 


Oxybelis aeneus aeneus (Wagler) 
One contained in the stomach a Cnemidophorus |. lemniscatus, and 
another one had two Gymnophthalmus 5. speciosus. 


Pseustes poecilonotus shropshirei (Barbour and Amaral) 

The single specimen (41726), a juvenile, 497 total length, in gen- 
eral agrees with descriptions of the young of this species, but it is aston- 
ishingly Dipsas-like in gross appearance, with its large head and slender, 
elongate body. The head and neck are light brown above; 31 dark 
crossbars on body 4-5 scales in length, extending obliquely posteroven- 
trally onto ventrals; blotches reddish brown, narrower on sides, with 
broken dark brown edging; a reddish brown streak from eye onto neck; 
lips cream, with vertical dark bars reaching lip along sutures; lower 
surface of head and neck white, with black dots becoming more abund- 
ant posteriorly; most of venter and subcaudal surface densely punctate, 
nearly black; 20 crossbars on tail, narrowly broken ventrally; pupil very 
large, round. 

Taylor (1951: 92-04; 1954: 730-732) regards chrysobronchus and 
shropshirei as different species; certainly the proximity of locality of 
collection of his specimens and their distinctive coloration (especially the 
coal-black head of chrysobronchus) support that view. However, it 
seems that chrysobronchus may more readily be taken as unrelated to 
poecilonotus; accordingly we retain shropshirei as one subspecies of 
poecilonotus, and suggest that chrysobronchus be considered as the 
separate species. 

Rhadinaea fulviceps (Cope) 

The light reddish brown color of the head extends over 314 rows on 

the nape, there meeting the dark brown that covers the rest of the dorsal 
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surface; venter cream except a dark spot on each end of each ventral; a 
faint light line on first row. 

If Dunn’s primary reason (1942: 5) for considering pachyura and 
decipiens as conspecific was assumption of evidence of intergradation on 
the basis of a faint light stripe on the first row in three geographically 
intermediate specimens, the conclusion is ill-founded. R. pachyura is de- 
scribed with 50 caudals, whereas d. decipiens, d. rubricollis and fulviceps 
all have 91 or more. If pachyura actually is so short-tailed, the other 
forms mentioned can scarcely be subspecies, as concluded by Taylor 
(1954: 739). Whether decipiens and fulviceps intergrade is question- 
able; Dunn (1947) definitely records d. decipiens from Lerida in up- 
land Chiriqui, Panama, but without linkage with falviceps through 
pachyura it seems unlikely that linkage actually occurs at all. We there- 
fore provisionally hold fulviceps as well as pachyura as species distinct 
from decipiens. 

Tantilla ruficeps (Cope) 

One adult (41733) is 303 t.l.: tail 101; ventrals 144; anal divided; 
caudals 72 (male); a dark brown blotch 4 scales long back of parietals, 
extending laterally to second scale row; a narrow, irregular dark stripe 
forward from nape blotch through temporals to eye; lips white except 
black line to lip through adjacent edges of labials 6-7; a black area 
around eye, not quite reaching lip; rostral black; mental and rear edges 
of anterior three infralabials dark; head light brown above, with a 
slightly darker line along median parietal suture reaching nape blotch; 
area at rear of parietals lighter than rest of head above; four separate 
round light spots at rear edge of nape spot, median two separated by a 
middorsal dark line extending length of body and tail; lateral pair of 
postnuchal light spots continuous posteriorly with a light line on adjacent 
edges of rows 3-4, becoming fainter and almost indistinguishable poster- 
iorly; an irregular dark line on adjacent edges of rows 2-3, becoming 
olive posteriorly; edges of ventrals not pigmented on anterior quarter of 
body, but progressively more posteriorly; venter otherwise immaculate, 
cream; edges of dorsal scales dark, giving a reticulate pattern. 

Supralabials 7, 3 and 4 entering orbit. 2 contacting prefrontal, 7 
largest; nasal divided; oculars 1-2; temporals 1; mental contacting left 
chinshield, not right; 1st infralabial contacting midline on right, not on 
left; 6 infralabials, 4 contacting anterior chinshields; latter 214 times as 
large as posterior, both in contact medially. 

This specimen closely resembles Taylor's figure and description 
(1954: 763-765) of a Costa Rican example referred to T. armillata. 
That species, however, has 159-171 ventrals; caudals 44-52. I believe it 
may represent ruficeps rather than armillata; the described and figured 
details fit that species acceptably. The Panama specimen is a little lighter 


than the one figured from Costa Rica, but the pattern is basically the 
same. 


Trimetopon barbouri Dunn 
One male (41738), rostral scarcely visible from above; prefrontals 
24 times as long as internasals; frontal almost as wide (1.9 mm.) as 
long (2.2 mm.), much more than twice greatest width of supraocular 
(0.7 mm.); prefrontal extending far onto sides of head, in contact with 
more than half of anterior border of preocular; latter 1-1; loreal as high 
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as long, nearly square; nasal large, as long as its distance from eye, 
nostril pierced close to its upper edge, with a shallow groove below 
nostril but no suture; apparently no suture in nasal above nostril; post- 
oculars 2, lower half size of upper and very narrowly in contact with 
temporal; supralabials 7, sixth largest, 3-4 entering orbit, first narrowly 
contacting loreal, second narrowly contacting preocular; temporals 1-1-2; 
first temporal elongate and narrow, second temporal 34 length of first 
and almost twice as wide; eye diameter (1 mm.) twice its distance from 
labial border, half its distance from tip of snout; pupil round. 

Infralabials 8, four in contact with anterior chinshields, two (4,5) 
with posterior; mental separated from anterior chinshields by contact of 
first infralabials; anterior chinshields a little longer than posterior pair; 
latter scales in contact medially along anterior two fifths of their length, 
but separated posteriorly. 

Dorsals absolutely smooth, in 15 rows throughout length of body, 
nowhere bearing apical pits; no supraanal tubercles or keels; 138 ventrals; 
anal divided; tail incomplete but 36 divided caudals on the part remaining 
and an estimated approximation of 54 caudals on the complete tail. 

Snout-vent length 139; tail 30; incomplete, estimated at approximately 
45 original length; body and tail essentially round in cross-section, head 
slightly wider than body and flattened; habitus very Tantilla-like. 

Maxilla with 9 + 2 teeth, the diastema small, no more than twice as 
long as preceding interdental spaces; two rear teeth with no evidence 
whatever of a groove, about twice as large as preceding teeth, which are 
about 3/5 length of rear teeth. Hemipenis in situ reaching level of 9th 
caudal; sulcus spermaticus forking at level of rear edge of 5th caudal; 
hemipenis simple. tip not capitate, with a few calyces, spiny throughout 
except at very base; one large straight basal spine; spines decreasing in 
size and becoming somewhat curved distally. 

Pattern on dorsum of several alternating dark brown and light brown 
lines; a dark line on vertebral row, involving edges of paravertebral rows; 
a narrow brown line on adjacent edges of rows 5-6; a broader one on 3-4, 
a slightly narrower one on 1-2; lateral tips of ventrals dark, otherwise 
belly white, unmarked; all scales in light zones between dark lines with 
dark edges; vertebral and 3-4 dark stripe continuous onto tail, area 
between light brown; under surface of tail white except for a series of 
small dark brown flecks on medial edges of subcaudals. 

Head dark brown above, but with numerous tiny light brown flecks 
and a few small white marks; brown head color reaching 4 rows onto 
nape, where 2 paravertebral light brown lines begin; a pair of pupil-sized 
(0.7 mm.) white spots one row behind parietals, a slightly smaller pair 
at middle of lateral edge of frontal, and three on internasals; sides of 
head dark except for three conspicuous oblique white lines, one starting 
on secondary temporal and passing slightly behind angle of mouth to 
ventral surface of neck, another starting at rear edge of lower postocular 
and passing through seventh infralabial to join white on gular surface, 
and another beginning on upper tip of first supralabial and extending as 
a broken line to lower edge of fourth . YeIGAR Separate dark spots, 
one per scale, along infralabial border, and on anterior chinshields; gular 
surface otherwise white. 
Remarks. This species exhibits a remarkable resemblance to Tantilla, 
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even closely approximating the melanocephala group. In this respect it 
parallels Rhadinella of Mexico, which astonishingly closely resembles 
Tantilla phrenitica of the same area. Mimicry in these two instances 
seems a reasonable possibility. 


Micrurus dissoleucus dunni Barbour 

Schmidt (1955) has placed this form, long regarded a full species, 
as a race of dissoleucus. Eight triads of black rings are present on the 
body of the Panama specimen (41746). The light rings within the 
triads are white in the freshly preserved specimen; red is present only 
between the triads, as deduced by Schmidt (1955: 358). Barbour (1923) 
originally described the light rings within the triads erroneously as red. 

Micrurus nigrocinctus nigrocinctus (Girard) 

The 15 specimens taken during the last week of February and first 
week of March. One contained another, nearly equally large coral snake, 
head and anterior parts almost digested, the tail and posterior part of 
body nearly intact. 

This series shows surprisingly little variation in pattern, closely re- 
sembling Taylor's figure (1951: 161). 
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THE PROPER NAMES FOR SOME CUBAN SNAKES: AN 
ANALYSIS OF DATES OF PUBLICATION OF RAMON DE LA 
SAGRA’S HISTORIA NATURAL DE CUBA, AND OF FITZINGER’S 
SYSTEMA REPTILIUM.—An investigation originally limited to the 
nomenclatural status of Dromicus has led incidentally to the discovery 
that a number of Cuban herptiles have been accepted in the past with 
names of erroneous dates of publication and that the name Alsophis an- 
gulifer is not valid for the species to which it has been applied. Dis- 
cussions of these by-products are incorporated in the following, which 
centers upon the problem of Dromicus. 

On the basis of data now known, Dromicus andreae (Reinhardt and 
Luetken, 1862) is the proper name for the snake called Dromicus cursor 
by Bibron (1843, Reptiles, #2 Ramdén de la Sagra, Hist. Fis. Pol. Nat. 
Cuba, 4: 134-135, pl. 28) and called Dromicus andreae by Barbour 
(1937, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., 82: 159). The genus containing these 
species was accepted as Dromicus by these authors and by Schmidt (1928, 
Amph. Land Rept. Porto Rico: 133), but was accepted as Leimadophis 
by Stejneger (1904, Herp. Porto Rico: 694) and Cochran (1941, Bull. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., 177: 353). 

The nominal genus Dromicus was first proposed by Bibron (op. cit.: 
132), although only the familiar name Dromico is used throughout the 
diagnosis. The latinized form Dromicus is, however, used in connection 
with both species described in detail (angulifer and cursor) and such use 
makes the name available as of this publication. In the generic diagnosis 
Bibron does not select a type species in so many words, but he does state 
that its “principal species” is Coluber cursor of Lacépéde and another as 
yet unpublished (his angulifer on the following page). A case could 
well be made that Bibron did not properly select a generic type, but it 
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has generally been assumed, following Stejneger (/oc. cit.), that the 
generic type is Coluber cursor Lacépéde. Stejneger’s interpretation is 
entirely reasonable and we see no advantage in attempting to set it aside. 
Should the question be raised later, however, we hereby select Coluber 
cursor Lacépéde as the generic type of Dromicus Bibron. 

Stejneger (Joc. cit.) pointed out that Dromica Dejean 1826, applied 
to certain beetles, antedates Dromicus Bibron 1843 and that he held these 
names as homonyms. If truly homonyms, the junior homonym would be 
regarded stillborn and not available for taxonomy under any circum- 
stances. On the contrary, the Copenhagen Decisions on Zoological 
Nomenclature (1953: 78) clearly state that “A generic name is not to be 
treated as a homonym of another such name if it differs from it in spell- 
ing by even one letter.’ Therefore Dromicus and Dromica are not 
homonyms and, other circumstances permitting, are both available for 
taxonomic use. 

Under the erroneous assumption that Dromicus Bibron was not avail- 
able, however, Stejneger (/oc. cit.) utilized what he regarded as the next 
oldest generic name based upon what he accepted as a congeneric species, 
namely Leimadophis Fitzinger (1843, Systema Reptilium: 26), generic 
type Coronella almadensis = Leimadophis reginae Linnaeus, a species 
from northern South America. Even if Leimadophis were now accepted 
as antedating Dromicus the generic status of cursor would still be in 
question since it is uncertain whether it is actually congeneric with 
reginae. Fortunately this question may be bypassed in the present context 
since Dromicus may be construed to antedate Leimadophis; thus cursor 
may properly be allocated to Dromicus whether or not it is congeneric 
with the type of Leimadophis. 

So far as we are aware, no generic names were proposed earlier than 
Dromicus and Leimadophis that have been, or could now reasonably be, 
construed as belonging to the same genus as cursor. The priority of these 
names over each other, however, is not easily established, despite our 
statement that Dromicus may be construed to be the earlier of the two. 
Stejneger (Joc. cit.) states that Dromicus appeared in 1842, and so does 
the Library of Congress reference to the Spanish edition of the reptile 
section containing that name: the section on fish in the same volume was 
not published until 1853. Two editions of the great work by Ramén de 
la Sagra on Cuba were published. We have seen both editions. The 
Spanish edition is entitled Historia fisica, politica y natural de la Isla de 
Cuba, in 12 folio vols.. of which vol. 4 is Reptiles vy Peces; the reptile 
section, with a 1-page index, extends from p. 1 through p. 143. The part 
written by Cocteau terminates on p. 120 with the end of the lizard ac- 
count; Bibron wrote all of the following sections on snakes and amphib- 
ians, according to a footnote on p. 120, attributed to Bibron. Thus 
volume 4 as a whole is correctly attributed to both Cocteau and Bibron, 
but the entire account of Dromicus and its species on pp. 132-135 are 
properly attributed solely to Bibron. 

The French edition has been available to us in microfilm. It appears 
to be an exact translation of the Spanish edition, but the pagination does 
differ and, according to the Catalog of the Books, Manuscripts and 
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lication may differ. The French edition is entitled Histoire physique, 
politique, et naturelle de I’lle de Cuba, in 12 octavo volumes and folio 
atlases. Since the volumes are octavo instead of folio the pages are more 
numerous, i-xviii, 1-242. The part by Bibron alone begins on p. 200. 
The generic account for Dromicus is on pp. 221-222 and the description 
of D. cursor on pp. 225-227. 

Apparently both the Spanish and French editions were published in 
two parts. The first part ends with p. 124 in the Spanish edition, but 
with p. 206 in the French edition. Of the snakes it includes, in both, 
only the accounts for the genus Typhlops and the species T. cubae. The 
accounts of the boas as a group and of the genus ‘“Tropidofis” is com- 
plete in Part One of the Spanish edition, but Part One of the French 
edition ends at about the middle of the general account of the boas; the 
remainder, and the account of the genus ‘‘Tropidophis,” falls in the 
second part of the French edition. In both editions the account of the 
species I. melanurus falls in the Second Part. 

According to Troschel the First Part of the Spanish edition was pub- 
lished in 1838* (1839, Zool. Anz., part 2: 388-389), and the First Part 
of the French edition in 1839 or 1840 (1841, Zool. Anz., part 2: 112- 
113). In neither of Troschel’s lists is anything cited that appears in the 
Second Part of Cocteau and Bibron’s work; he does cite ‘“Typhlops cubae 
Bibron (Descr. de Cuba, p. 204, pl. 22)”~for the French edition 
(Troschel, op. cit., 1841: 119). Actually Troschel does not give a date of 
publication for each edition, but includes a notice in the list of literature 
appearing in a given year; the list given in the 1839 volume is for 1838, 
and the list in the 1841 volume is for 1839 and 1840 (there is no list in 
the 1840 volume). Sherborn’s Index Animalium gives 1839 for Typhlops 
cubae. The British Museum Catalog of Books cites 1841 for the first 
Part of the French edition, and indeed this may be correct as certainly 
an early 1841 publication might well have been included in Troschel’s 
list for 1839 and 1840 if the list appeared relatively late in 1841. Cer- 
tainly the date of publication of Part One, as authenticated by Troschel, 
was no later than 1839 for the Spanish edition, 1841 for the French 
edition. 

Unfortunatelv, it is the Second Part that pertains to Dromicus. We 
have found no clearcut statement of its date of publication. Troschel did 
not note its appearance in the Zoologischer Anzeiger, and the review in 
Isis von Oken (1845, part 3: 196-218) simply cites the date 1843 for 
the entire French section on “Reptiles.’’ The title page for the reptile 
volume in both editions is dated 1843, and the British Museum Catalog 
of Books cites 1843 for the publication date of the Second Part. All the 
generic and specific indices give 1843 for Dromicus of Part Two, even 
though 1839 is admitted for Typhlops cubae of Part One. Almost all 
pertinent herpetological literature also accepts 1843 as the date for 
Dromicus, including presumably even Bibron himself (in Duméril, 
Bibron and Dumeéril, 1854, Erp. Gén., 7 (2): 646). Yet it is strange 
that so much as 5 years should have elapsed between Parts One and 
Two at least of the Spanish edition. In fact, several herpetologists have 


*Also according to the titlepage of a copy in L. M. Klauber’s library. 
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cited 1840 or 1842, although we have been unable to find any authorita- 
tive verification for a publication date earlier than 1843 for Part Two. 
Nevertheless Van Denburgh (1912, Proc. Calif. Acad. Sci., (4) 1: 327), 
Stejneger (loc. cit.) and Cochran (Joc. cit.) all cite 1842 for the Spanish 
edition, and Cope (1861, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila, 12: 560) as well 
as Amaral (1929, Mem. Inst. Butantan, 4: 164) cite the date as 1840 
for the French edition. The date actually could scarcely be earlier than 
1841, since the descriptions of Trachycephalus marmoratus, Phyllobates 
bicolor and Bufo peltocephalus (pp. 138-141 of the Spanish edition) in- 
clude exact page references to descriptions of the same forms in vol. 8, 
1841, of Duméril and Bibron’s Erpétologie Générale. We presume the 
date 1840 stems from Duméril and Bibron’s vol. 6, 1844, wherein the 
date 1840, plus exact page and plate references, accompany citation (pp. 
491, 494, 561) of Ramon de la Sagra’s work in the synonymy of the 
three boas (Tropidophis melanurus, T. maculatus, Epicrates angulifer) 
treated in the Cuban work. The other snakes of the Cuban work are 
either not listed at all in Duméril and Bibron (Urotheca dumerilii, a most 
curious omission), or are cited without date (Typhlops cubae, vol. 6, 
1844, p. 288), or are cited with the date 1843 (both species of Dromi- 
cus, Vol. 7, part 1, 1854, pp. 651, 670). Surely the citation of 1840 for 
at least the text is incorrect, since the Cuban work accurately cites the 
pagination for an 1841 publication; the date 1840 may, however, be 
correct for the plates, and may well stem therefrom. 

The problem was referred to the chief, Dr. Henry J. Dubester, of the 
Reference Department of the Library of Congress. His assistant, Mr. 
John C. Finzi, very kindly exhausted other sources, with essentially the 
same inconclusive results that we obtained. His letter includes important 
data and is quoted verbatim herewith: 

“In answer to your letter of December 6 we can say at the outset that 
even though the likelihood of Dromicus Bibron appearing before 1843 
seems very strong, nothing positive could be established despite our 
searches. Here are the facts. 

“The Library of Congress has both the Spanish and the French 
editions of Ramon de la Sagra’s Historia, but even a close examination of 
both works has proved rather inconclusive, as the date 1843 stands on the 
title page of both volumes on ‘‘Reptiles’” and there is no way to establish 
from the books themselves when the different portions were actually 
printed or issued, as both signatures and pagination are continuous. 
Lorenz lists the separate tome for “Reptiles” but gives no date. The 
Catalog of the Bibliotheque Nationale lists “Reptiles” as 1843, implying 
perhaps that 1843 was only the final official date but not the earliest. 
The Library of Congress Main Catalog card for the Spanish edition 
describes the work as having been issued in 190 fascicles dating from 
1837, but gives no clue as to when the individual fascicles were issued. 
Querard reports that the French edition was issued in 75 installments be- 
ginning in 1838, but again no dates for the individual installments are 
given. All this is of course very puzzling because, in the case of the 
Erpétologie générale by Duméril and Bibron that appeared almost con- 
temporaneously with the Historia, it is very easy to follow through refer- 
ence sources the appearance and dates of the various installments. 

“It is here that we wish to bring to your attention a study made by 
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Jorge Aguayo under the title of E/ Extrafio Caso de la Historia Fisica, 
Politica y Natural de la Isla de Cuba, published (and reissued separately) 
in Memorias de la Sociedad Cubana de Historia Natural Felipe Poey, vol. 
18, Sept. 1946, no. 2, p. 153-184. In this fully documented essay Mr. 
Aguayo traces the history of the preparation and publication of both the 
French and the Spanish editions of the Historia, and on p. 17 of the 
separate issue, he discusses vol. 4 (Reptiles y Peces). He seems to have 
arrived at the same impasse in dating you encountered, some authorities 
cited pushing the date of the Spanish edition back to 1838, and of the 
French edition to 1839, and even 1837. Having cited the statements of 
several authorities, such as Hidalgo, Archiv fur Naturgeschichte. Quaritch 
and Sabin, he concludes at the end of the study (p. 32) as follows: 

‘La fecha de aparicién de cada entrega continua siendo un punto 
que sdlo el Archiv fur Naturgeschichte, la Bibliographie de la France 
y uno 0 dos repertorios mas pudieran, estudiados con mas detenimien- 
to, ofrecer una solucién aceptable al problema, aunque es posible que 
sdlo precisando qué laminas acompafiaban el texto en las entregas 
pudiera aclararse definitivamente la questién de las fechas.’ 

“An examination of the plates, however, proved inconclusive, as the 
plates themselves show no dates as to the actual drawing of them or their 
publication. An examination of La Bibliographie de la France proved 
equally fruitless, as of all the installments of the French edition of the 
Historia only the first could be tracked down to May 1838. The Archiv 
fur Naturgeschichte was also examined, and here a few helpful hints 
could be gathered. In vol. 7, pt. 2, p. 112, in a review of the literature 
on amphibians for the year 1839 and 1840, Dr. Troschel writes: 

“Von Ramon de la Sagra Historia natural de la Isla Cuba, welche 
bereits in diesem Archiv v. 2 p. 388 erwihnt ist, erschien auch in der 
franzésischen Ausgabe der Abschnitt tiber Amphibien von Th. 
Cocteau, der die Chelonier und Saurier enthalt. Ihm schliesst sich der 
Anfang der Fortsetzung, welche G. Bibron bearbeitet, an. Diese be- 
ginnt mit der Gattung Typhlops (T. Cubae Bibr.) und wird ferner 
die Schlangen und Batrachier enthalten.’ 

“Now in the French edition, the chapter on “Typhlops de Cuba,’ 
which had evidently appeared by 1839 or 1840, begins on page 204, 
while the section on ‘Dromique’’ begins on page 221! It seems, there- 
fore, rather strange that three whole years should pass before the next 
twenty pages were published since “Typhlops de Cuba,’ and it seems 
much more likely on the other hand that the issue of the next install- 
ment should be closer to 1840 than to 1843. In the Library of Congress 
copy the break seems to occur between pages 206 and 207, as up to p. 206 
the colour of the paper is slightly darker than in the remaining portion 
of the volume. A preliminary search for the term Dromicus Bibron 
through the pages of Archiv fiir Naturgeschichte, for years 1838 to 1844, 
proved inconclusive. Volume 7 of the Erpétologie Générale, which ap- 
peared in 1854, contains the chapter on ‘“Dromigue’”’ beginning on p. 
646, but the only reference to its earlier treatment is to the general pub- 
lication date 1843.” 

The plates for reptiles are included in a folio atlas identical for both 
editions with the exception of a few on molluscs, according to Casey 
Wood's “Introduction to the Literature of Vertebrate Zoology.” This 
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Atlas was almost certainly published by 1841, for it is cited with exact 
references to plate numbers (not to text pages, which presumably were 
not then issued) in Duméril and Bibron’s Erpétologie Générale, vol. 8, 
1841, for Trachycephalus marmoratus (p. 538), Phyllobates bicolor (p. 
638), and Bufo peltocephalus (p. 712). It is possible that the Atlas was 
issued in 1840, the date erroneously cited by Duméril and Bibron for the 
text (as well as plates) on the three species of boas (see preceding dis- 
cussion). Had the name Dromicus been used for the illustrations of the 
two species of this genus the name would certainly be validated as of 
1840. Unfortunately the generic name Coluber was used for both. How- 
ever, all new names that did accompany the plates for Part 2 of the 
herpetological section may be regarded as dating from 1840 of the Atlas 
rather than from 1943 of the text; these names include Tropidophis, 
Leionotus, L. maculatus, Epicrates, E. angulifer, Calamaria dumerili and 
Coluber cantherigus. The last is the only name that antedates any now in 
use: Alsophis angulifer 1843 (Bibron, in Ramon de la Sagra; a substitute 
name for cantherigus) should be replaced by Alsophis cantherigus Bibron 
1840. The various races of this species should be thus known as Alsophis 
c. cantherigus, A. c. caymanus, A. c. fuscicauda, A. c. ruttyi, etc. 

On the basis of these data we believe there is a reasonably strong 
possibility that Dromicus was published sometime before 1843. In mar- 
ginal notes on the British Museum copy of the French edition of de la 
Sagra’s work, Sherborn himself indicated that 1843 is the safest estimate 
for publication date for pp. 207-239. In any event, certainly it may be 
agreed that the name appeared well before the end of 1843. So far as 
the present case is concerned, this limitation is sufficient, for the month 
and day of publication of Leimadophis Fitzinger 1843 (the only other 
name to be considered), are not known. Fitzinger’s dedication to his 
Systema Reptilium was written in June (3 days before the Ides of June, 
therefore June 12), and therefore the work must have appeared at a later 
date. We have not found elsewhere any authoritative designation of 
month or date of publication. That it was late in 1843, if not even 1844, 
is strongly suggested by the absence of the work in Troschel’s list of 
herpetological literature for 1843, published in the 1844 volume of 
Archiv fir Naturgeschichte, and by its inclusion of the list of literature 
for 1844, published in the 1845 volume. The review in Isis von Oken is 
likewise noncommittal. 

We have explored as fully as possible the indirect procedure for 
determining date of publication by date of receipt. We wrote to 25 of 
the largest European libraries, 21 of which replied. In none was date of 
direct receipt of the Systema Reptilium noted. The earliest date of re- 
ceipt reported is for a copy in the Bibliotheque Royale in Bruxelles, 
bought from a small Bruxelles library on September 2, 1844. 


In addition we wrote to 5 European herpetologists, none of whom 
could shed material light upon the date of publication of either Ramén 
de la Sagra’s work or of Systema Reptilium. 


Dr. J. Eiselt checked the History of the Vienna Natural History 
Museum, written by Fitzinger himself in 1880, and the Almanac of the 
Academy (1851-2), and found nothing pertinent to date of publication. 

No definitive assignment of date of publication for either Ramén de 
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la Sagra’s work or Systema Reptilium has, apparently, been made by any 
herpetologist, either by arbitrary means or direct evidence. 

We contacted the company that published Fitzinger’s work, but no 
record could be found in their files of date of issue. It was suggested 
that the work might have been censored, and accordingly we sought to 
contact the censor in Vienna, without success. Dr. J. Eiselt kindly checked 
the State Archives, the Vienna Academy records and other local institu- 
tions, with no success. 

We believe we have exhausted all reasonable possibilities of accurate 
determination of date of publication for the Systema Reptilium, and we 
believe it unlikely anyone else will at a later time encounter means for 
such an accomplishment. 

In such cases the International Commission on Zoological Nomen- 
clature has specified (1950, Bull. Zool. Nomencl., 4: 224) that “...a 
work which bears a statement of the year but not of the month and day 
of publication is to be deemed to have been published on the last day of 
the last month of that year...” Accordingly we hereby arbitrarily de- 
signate Dec. 31, 1843, as the date of publication officially to be accepted 
for Fitzinger’s Systema Reptilium, with assurance that this designation 
will not likely be set aside in the future because of discovery of additional 
pertinent direct evidence. 

Thus Leimadophis of Dec. 31, 1843, is most reasonably regarded as 
antedated by Dromicus Bibron, even though we are not at this time cap- 
able of stating by how long a period it is antedated. 

Dromicus was separately described by Duméril and Bibron as a new 
genus in 1854 (Erp. Gén., 7 (2): 646), but this is actually not the 
earliest use of that name; the name would be a dead junior homonym 
even if regarded as a separate proposal. In that work 10 species are in- 
cluded in the genus, none selected or even suggested as type. 

Coluber cursor Lacépéde (1789, Hist. Nat. Serp.: 96, 281) was ap- 
plied to a snake endemic to Martinique. All species occurring in other 
localities to which the name cursor Lacépéde has been applied were 
wrongly identified in use of that name. This does not affect selection of 
cursor Lacépéde as the generic type for Dromicus, however, since Bibron 
envisioned cursor as a widespread species occurring in Martinique, Guad- 
alupe and Brasil as well as in Cuba. Fortunately he did select from this 
composite Lacépéde’s cursor (therefore of Martinique) as the generic 
type. 

Nevertheless restriction of the name cursor to Martinique leaves the 
Cuban snake without a name. The earliest applied to it is Liophis andreae 
Reinhardt and Luetken (1862, Vidensk. Meddel: 214), type locality 
Havana. 

Accordingly we conclude that Dromicus andreae (Reinhardt and 
Luetken, 1862) is the proper name for this Cuban snake. 

Summary. 1. For bibliographic purposes, five publication dates of 
Ramén de la Sagra’s work are of importance: Part One of the Svanish 
edition appeared in 1838 or 1839, of the French edition by 1841; the 
Atlas apparently appeared in 1840; and Part Two of both editions ap- 
parently appeared in early 1843. 


2. The descriptions only of the turtles, crocodiles and lizards were 
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co-authored by Cocteau and Bibron; the remainder were by Bibron alone. 

3. All parts on reptiles and amphibians in Ramon de la Sagra’s work 
were antedated by Duméril, Bibron and Duméril’s Erpétologie Gén- 
érale, except for the snakes. 

4. Dates of publication for new species and genera of snakes in 
Ramon de la Sagra are: 1838 or 1839, Typhlops cubae; 1840, Tropi- 
dophis Leionotus, L. maculatus, Epicrates, E. angulifer, Calamaria dum- 
erili, Coluber cantherigus; and 1843, Dromicus, D. angulifer (substitute 
name for Coluber cantherigus), Urotheca. 

5. So far as we are aware, recognition of these dates of publication 
requires no change in current nomenclature, aside from the presently ac- 
cepted Alsophis angulifer, which should be recognized as A. cantherigus. 

6. Fitzinger’s Systema Reptilium is arbitrarily assigned the date of 
Dec. 31, 1843, for its publication. In the absence of incontrovertible evi- 
dence the 1843 part of Ramén de la Sagra might be regarded as of the 
same publication date, by arbitrary fixation, although there is a very 
strong probability that it appeared much earlier in the year. 

7. If Fitzinger’s Systema Reptilium and the 1843 part of Ramon de 
la Sagra actually are considered of identical publication date, we as first 
revisers hereby select the Cuban work as having priority, pending action 
by the International Commission (1950, Bull. Zool. Nomencl., 4: 257). 

8. Therefore, on the basis of either probable priority or arbitrary 
designation thereof, Dromicus Bibron 1843 has precedence over Leima- 
dophis Fitzinger 1843, and D. andreae (Reinhardt and Luetken) is the 
correct name for Bibron’s D. cursor (Lacépéde) from Cuba. 

For invaluable bibliographic assistance we are much indebted espe- 
cially to Miss Alma DeJordy of the University of Illinois Library, Mr. 
Henry J. Dubester of the Library of Congress, Dr. L. M. Klauber, Mr. 
Thomas M. Uzzell, Dr. Alan Leviton, Dr. H. Wermuth, Dr. J. Guibe, 
Dr. J. Eiselt, Mr. J. C. Battersby, and also to many friends and officials 
of European institutions generously responding to our requests for aid.— 
Hobart M. Smith and Chapman Grant, Dept. Zoology and Museum of 


Natural History, Univ. Illinois, Urbana; and Route 1, Box 80, Escondido, 
Calif. 


Handlist of the Snakes of Panama 
By Hosart M. SMITH 


Through the courtesy of Major Chapman Grant I have had the privi- 
lege of studying a sizeable collection of herptiles he amassed on a recent 
trip to Panama. As an outgrowth of this opportunity, checklists and keys 
to the herpetofauna of Panama are in preparation. Since these may be 
some years in completion, a list of snakes prepared in conjunction with 
the report on the Grant collection of snakes from Panama is submitted 
as a guide for local students and for visitors who may have an opportunity 
to extend the limits of the snake fauna of Panama as now known. 

A number of curious omissions exists in this list of 128 forms. Lyman 
(1949, Herpetologica, 5: 44), among others, has called specific attention 
to the curious hiatus in Panama of present records for Crotalus durissus 
terrificus. Many other omissions no doubt exist and will be removed 
primarily with exploration in the more inaccessible areas of the republic. 
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Anomalepidae 
Anomalepis 
dentata (mexicana) 
Helminthophis 
frontalis 
Liotyphlops 
albirostris 
emunctus (?)* 
rowani 
Leptotyphlopidae 
Leptotyphlops 
goudoti 
macrole pis 
phenops (“‘albifrons’”’) 
Boidae 
Boa 
hortulana cooki 
annulata 
Constrictor 
constrictor imperator 
Epicrates 
cenchria maurus 
Trachyboa 
boulengeri 
Ungaliophis 
panamensis 
Colubridae 
Amastridium 
veliferum 
Atractus 
clarki 
crassicaudatus 
Chironius 
carinatus 
fuscus 
Clelia 
clelia clelia 
Coniophanes 
fissidens fissidens 
Dendrophidion 
bivittatus 
clarki 
paucicarinatus 
percarinatus 
vinitor 
Dipsas 
annulata 
anthracops 


articulata 
longifrenis 
nicholsi 
temporalis 
viguieri 
Dryadophis 
melanolomus alternatus 
pleei 
Drymarchon 
corais melanurus 
Drymobius 
margaritiferus margaritiferus 
rhombifer 
Enulius 
flavitorques 
sclateri 
Erythrolamprus 
bizonus 
mimus impar 
mimus micrurus 
Geophis 
champion* 
cham pioni* 
brachycephalus 
godmani 
hof fmani 
Hydromorphus 
clarki 
dunni 
Imantodes 
cenchoa cenchoa 
cenchoa semifasciatus 
gemmistratus 
inornatus 
Lampropeltis 
triangulum gaigeae 
triangulum micropholis 
Leimadophis 
epinephalus epinephalus 
epinephalus juvenalis 
Leptodeira 
annulata rhombifera 
septentrionalis ornata 
Leptophis 
ahaetulla occidentalis 
depressirostris 
vriveti 
*Said by Dunn (1942, Notulae 
Naturae, 108:4) to be a synonym 


*Status in doubt, but tentatively ac- of brachycephalus; by description 


cepted as valid. 


these two can scarcely be the same. 
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Lygophis 
lineatus 
Masticophis 
mentovarius centralis 
Ninia 
lansbergi 
maculata maculata 
psephota 
Nothopsis 
rugosus 
Oxybelis 
deneus aeneus 
brevirostris 
fulgidus 
Oxyrhopus 
petola sebae 
Phimophis 
guianensis 
Pliocercus 
euryzonus dimidiatus 
euryzonus euryZzonus 
Pseudoboa 
neuwiedi 
Pseustes 
poecilonotus shropshirei 
Rhadinaea 
calligaster 
decipiens decipiens 
decorata decorata 
decorata ignita* 
fulviceps 
pachyura 
persimilis 
sargenti 
Serperastra 
Butantan, 4:222. 
Rhinobothryum 
bovalli 
Scaphiodontophis 
venustissimus 
zeteki zeteki 
Sibon 
nebulatus 
Siphlophis 
cervinus geminatus 
Spilotes 
pullatus pullatus 
Stenorrhina 
degenhardti degenhardti 


*Status dubious. 
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Tantilla 
albiceps 
annulata 
armillata 
reticulata 
ruficeps 
schistosa 
semicincta** 
“~Tretanorhinus 
mocquardi 
nigroluteus nigroluteus 
Trimetopon 
barbouri 
slevini 
Trypanurgos 
compressus 
Xenodon 
colubrinus 
Crotalidae 
Bothrops 
atrox asper 
baad 
ansbergi 
lateralis 
montecelli 
nasutus 
nigroviridis nigroviridis 
nummifer 
ophryomegas 
schlegeli schlegeli 
Lachesis 
muta stenophrys 
Elapidae 
Micrurus 
ancoralis jani 
clarki 
dissoleucus dunni 
mipartitus multifasciatus 
nigrocinctus nigrocinctus 
nigrocinctus coibensis 
nigrocinctus mosquitensis 
nigrocinctus yatesi 
Stewarti stewarti 
Stewarti schmidti 
Hydrophiidae 
Pelamis 
platurus 





**Fide Amaral, 1929, Mem. Inst. 
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A New Gekkonid Lizard {Sphaerodactylus) 
from Cuba 
By CHAPMAN GRANT 


Through the courtesy of the U.S. Marine Corps I enjoyed a two-week 
stay at the U.S. Navy Base, Guantanamo, Cuba, Dec. 1957, on the south 
coast of Oriente Province. Lt. Andrew Spielman, Medical Service Corps, 
U.S.N., and I collected through the surrounding country. After my de- 
parture he mailed me a series of 105 geckos which I gratefully name in 
his honor: 

Sphaerodactylus spielmani sp. nov. 

Type:—Adult male, Univ. Ills. Mus. Nat. Hist. 44105. Guantanamo, 
Oriente Prov., Cuba. Lt. Andrew Spielman, Jan. 3, 1958. 

Paratypes:—41 adult males, 44106-51 and 63 females and immatures, 
44152-214. 

Diagnosis :—One of the larger species of the genus, s-v 36 mm.; small 
smooth dorsal granules, larger and irregular on sides, 22 and 19 resp. in 
distance snout to center of eye; males uniform dusky above save for 
yellowish tail, light gray below save for white escutcheon; females 5 wide 
transverse black bands on head and body and 6 on unbroken tail; black 
line from eyes to snout, (corresponding lines in torre? are white), only 
two of the black bands occur between fore and hind limbs, (torre? has 3); 
young of both sexes banded black and white, the bands fading with 
growth and disappearing in adult males. 


Fig. 1. Type, male at right of rule, another male at right shows 
unmarked undersides. At left 2 females showing colorpattern. 
Description of type:—Snout-vent 36 mm., tail 30; dorsal granules 
small, smooth, in even rows on dorsum, 22 in distance snout to center of 
eye; granules larger unevenly arranged along sides, 19 in standard dis- 
tance; venter covered with larger cycloid, slightly imbricating scales, 
about 14 across belly, minutely speckled with dark melanophores except 
for white escutcheon which is 12 scales wide by 10 long with several 
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scales extending along thighs; central subcaudal rows enlarged; 6 upper 
Jabials, the last minute; 4 lower, decreasing rapidly in size; 2 post- 
mentals; one scale between nasals bordering rostral; eye spine present, 
pupil slightly eliptical vertically. Color: upper sides uniformly dark 
sooty gray, tail with yellowish cast; belly like tail; escutcheon nearly 
white. 








Tree 


Fig. 2. immatures showing lack of sexual dichromatism. Upper cen- 
tral specimen is young of S. torrei. Note three black bands between 
limbs instead of two as in other specimens which are all spielmani. 


Sexual and ontogenetic changes in color pattern:—43 mature males 
as described for type; 62 mature females and immatures; anterior black 
band starts on mental, extends to first upper labial, thence back sur- 
rounding eye, thence down to throat and forward half way to chin and 
up from eye either forming interocular black band or divided at top of 
head; second black band across back of head including ears, frequently 
forming complete collar; third black band across body anterior to fore- 
limbs rarely forming complete collar at throat; fourth and fifth black 
bands behind forelimbs and anterior to hindlimbs cross back, but do not 
reach lower sides; rarely a black dot at sacrum without evidence of 
forming a band. Bands about 14 scales wide; light interspaces about 18 
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and frequently much lighter at edges of black bands; occasionally the 
light interspaces include a light brown shadowy band; occasionally black 
bands are scalloped at anterior edge and in one case broken at middorsum 
alternating with mate on opposite side; 6 to 8 black rings of varying 
width onto tail, retaining the vivid contrast of immatures; black bands on 
neck and tail have a tendency to split leaving a brown interspace or rarely 
two light spots at neck reminiscent of the “mask” pattern of many West 
Indian forms. Some young males retain dim bands till 32 mm. s-v; 
escutcheons of partly grown males dark edged. Immatures of both sexes 
banded in sharply contrasting black and white. In old females the black 
bands fade, but are always discernible. 

Relationships:—Not known. Two other black banded forms, S. torrei 
of Cuba and S. homolepis Cope, of Costa Rica each have 3 bands be- 
tween limbs and in addition the latter has keeled scales. 


R. 1, BOX 80, ESCONDIDO, CALIF. 


A New Gymnophthalmus (Reptilia, Teidae) 
From Barbados, B.W.I. 


By CHAPMAN GRANT 


Dr. L. C. Stuart (Occ. Papers Mus. Zool., Univ. Mich, 409, June 30, 
1939) assembled what was known of this genus. His key indicates that 
all species are morphologically separable except /imeatus and speciosus 
which are distinguishable by color pattern; the former has “. . . at least 
one lateral and one dorsolateral light line on each side.”; speciosus has 
only one faint line. 

Dr. Edward H. Taylor (Univ. Kan. Sci. Bull. 38, Dec. 20, 1956: 
227-231) briefly summarized the genus, stating that the males have 
femoral pores. He went into details of the Costa Rican (and Panamanian) 
species, speciosus. Three of Taylor's specimens have 15 scale rows and 
two others have 13. I took 24 near Ft. Clayton, C.Z., Jan.-Feb., 1958, 
MNH. U. IIl., 41979, 42934-52, 42209-12, all of which have 13 rows. 

The specimen which Taylor described, KUMNH 34220, must have 
been a young female since he stated that the tail was orange-red and it 
had a black lateral band from snout extending along tail. The 24 from 
Panama have red tails only in the young and regenerated tails, whereas 
those adults and well-regenerated tails are brown. Females have the 
black side bands mentioned by Taylor, but adult males have 3 lateral 
scale rows ocellated by black-centered scales. He does not mention pores 
in KUMNH 34220 which probably proves that it is a female. Under 
variation, Taylor states that “. . . femoral pores are four in the southern 
Palmar specimens, but the Los Angeles specimen has six...” It is not 
indicated whether there counts ave for the total or for each femur. Six 
Panama males have 5 pores on each femur. A core extends out about 14 
mm. from each pore, suggesting rubbing organs. 

While in Barbados, Jan., 1957, I took one Gymnophthalmus and 
studied 4 others at the Bellaire Biol. Lab. After securing the Panamanian 
series in 1958 it was evident to me that the Barbados species is distinct. 
Dr. Ernest Williams kindly loaned me 13 taken by Mr. Garth Under- 
wood in Barbados and listed by the M.C.Z. as Jineatus, a species which 
has two lateral stripes on each side, but is morphologically similar to 
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speciosus (fide Stuart). The Barbados series differs morphologically and 
in colorpattern from both. I take pleaure in naming the form in honor 
of Mr. Garth Underwood in recognition of his work on West Indian 
herptiles. 


Gymnophthalmus underwoodi sp. nov. 

Type. Adult female, Univ. Ill. Mus. Nat. Hist. 42334, Barbados, 
B.W.I., C. Grant, Jan., 1957. Paratypes. M.C.Z. 55732-44, Barbados, 
B.W.I., 1958, Garth Underwood. 

Diagnosis. Differs morphologically from speciosus and lineatus in 
that the males may lack femoral pores and in having from 5 to 9 more 
belly scales counting from the large triangular chest scale, exclusive, to 
anal plate inclusive; also in colorpattern, never having the orange-red 
tails of speciosus or the lateral lines of Jineatus. 

Description of type. Female; head scales as in speciosus and lineatus; 
rows 13; scales mental to anal both inclusive, 38; belly scales 24; no 
femoral pores. Colorpattern: dorsals, dorsolaterals and upper third of up- 
per laterals, bronze; a light line from snout over eye, continuing to above 
foreleg along junction of bronze back and black sides; black lateral band 
begins at snout continuing onto tail; 4 rows of belly scales dirty white; 
underside tail speckled with dark. 

Comparisons. G. speciosus and lineatus are morphologically alike 
(fide Stuart). The series of 14 underwoodi is morphologically different 
from speciosus from Panama. Taylor says that males have femoral pores. 
Six male speciosus have 5 pores on each femur; 8 females have none; 
immatures not considered. The 14 underwoodi are without pores. It 
seems improbable that 14 specimens taken unselectively should all be 
females. However, there is sexual dichromatism and difference in count 
of belly scales between sexes of speciosus. Consequently since there is no 
dichromatism or differences in belly scale count among the 14 wnderwoodi 
makes it possible that they are all females. If we so consider them, the 
morphological difference is greater, since underwoodi belly scales av. 23.9 
compared to female speciosus of 32.1. 

The keeled scales near end of tail may be another morphological 
difference. Nos. 55733 and 55736, the only perfect tails in the 14 under- 
woodi, have the tail scales keeled for half its length underneath and 1/3 
length on top. In speciosus, of two perfect tails, a medium sized female 
has only 14 terminal scales keeled; a large male has 15 above and 1/3 
tail length underneath keeled; a difference which might disappear in a 
large series with perfect tails. 


Table illustrating the above data: 


Mental to Triangular Dorsals, fr. 
. triangular chest scale to Total mental-  parietals to 
Speciosus chest scale anal incl. anal, incl. rear of thighs 
6 males 14.3 28.1 42.4 37 
8 females 14.5 32.1 46.6 38 
Underwoodi 
14 specimens 14.1 23.9 38.0 32 


ROUTE 1, BOX 80, ESCONDIDO, CALIFORNIA 
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abbotti, Eleutherodactylus, 155 
Aciprion, 43 
formosum, 44 
majus, 44 
Acris, 39, 118 
crepitans, 175 
gryllus, 35, 38, 68 
blanchardi, 118, 119 
crepitans, 118, 119 
dorsalis, 118, 119 
acuminata, Hyla, 128 
aeneus, Oxybelis aeneus, 211, 224 
Sceloporus aeneus, 13-15 
aestivus, Opheodrys, 114 
Agalychnis dacnicolor, 119 
helenae. 119 
Agama stellio, 161 
Agkistrodon bilineatus bilineatus, 18 
contortrix mokeson, 24 
ahli, Anolis mestrei, 205 
albiceps, Tantilla, 224 
albifrons, Leptotyphlops, 223 
albirostris, Liotyphlops, 207-209, 223 
albiventris, Sceloporus horridus, 20 
albonuchalis, Scaphiodontophis, 15-17 
alboventer, Hypopachus alboventer, 94 
almadensis, Coroncella, 216 
Alsophis, 109 
angulifer, 215, 220, 222 
cantherigus, 220, 222 
cantherigus, 220 
caymanus, 220 
fuscicauda, 220 
ruttyi, 220 
alternatus, Dryadophis melanolomus, 210, 223 
Amastridium veliferum, 223 
amblyceps, Rhineura, 43-44 
Amblyrhynchus cristatus, 161-162 
Ambystoma jeffersonianum, 8 
laterale, 8 
tigrinum, 146, 167 
nebulosum, 194 
utahensis, 194 
Ameiva auberi, 54 
undulata podarga, 190, 191 
sinistra, 19 
americana, Tarentola, 53-54 
americanus, Bufo, 10, 97 
Bufo terrestris, 133-139 
Bufo terrestris X B. w. fowleri, 
133-134, 136-137 
Amphiuma means, 141 
amurensis, Takydromus, 205 
Ancistrodon contortrix, 115 
piscivorous leucostoma, 115 
andersoni, Hyla, 119 
andreae, Dromicus, 215, 221-222 
Liophis, 221 
Anelytropsis papillosis, 189-190 
Anguis scytale, 181 
angulifer, Alsophis, 215, 220, 222 
Dromicus, 215, 222 
Epicrates, 218, 220, 222 
angusticlavius, Plethodon cinereus, 35 
Anilius scytale, 181 
annectens, Pituophis catenifer, 77 
Anniella pulchra pulchra, 183 
annulata, Boa, 223 


Dipsas, 223 
Lampropeltis doliata, 186 
Tantilla, 224 
annulatus, Scaphiodontophis, 17 
Anolis, 25, 205 
argenteolus, 54 
carolinensis, 196-197 
equestris, 1, 3-7 
equestris, 3, 5-7 
hassleri, 3, 
luteogularis, 3, 5-7 
noblei, 1, 3, 5-7 
thomasi, 3-7 
hassleri, 1 
lucius, 53 
luteogularis, 1, 3, 5-7 
mestrei ahli, 205 
nebuloides, 18 
nebulosus, 18 
sagrei sagrei, 54 
Anomalepis dentata, 223 
mexicana, 223 
anthracops, Dipsas, 223 
anthracinus, Eumeces, 28 
arcifera, Lampropeltis doliata, 187 
arenicola, Hyla, 119 
arenicolor, Hyla, 194 
argenteolus, Anolis, 54 
Arizona elegans occidentalis, 183 
armillata, Tantilla, 212, 224 
armstrongi, Eleutherodactylus, 76 
articulata, Dipsas, 223 
asper, Bothrops atrox, 224 
Atractus clarki, 223 
crassicaudatus, 223 
atrata, Ninia, 181-182 
atratus, Coluber, 182 
atrox, Crotalus, 115 
attenuatus, Batrachoseps, 170 
auberi, Ameiva, 54 
aurantica, Sphoenohyla, 121 
auratus, Oxybelis aeneus, 18 
auriceps, Crotaphytus collaris, 193-195 


auriculatoides, Eleutherodactylus auriculatus, 7 


auriculatus, Desmognathus fuscus, 159 
Eleutherodactylus auriculatus, 69- 

aurora, Rana, 170 
baileyi, Crotaphytus collaris, 194-195 
barbouri, Trimetopon, 212, 224 
Basiliscus vittatus, 18 
basimaculatus, Typhlops, 185-186 
Batrachoseps attenuatus, 170 
baudini, Hyla, 119, 192 

Smilisca, 18 
belli, Chrysemys picta, 101-104 
bicanthalis, Sceloporus aeneus, 13-14 
bicolor, Phyllobates, 218, 220 

Phyllomedusa, 118, 120 
bilineatus, Agkistrodon bilineatus, 18 
biscutatus, Trimorphodon, 23 
bivittatus, Dendrophidion, 210, 223 
bizonus, Erythrolamprus, 223 
blanchardi, Acris gryllus, 118-119 

Opheodrys vernalis, 196 

blandingi, Emydoidea, 10, 49, 51 
blanoides, Cadea, 176-178 
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bra 
bra 
bre 
bri 
bri 
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bur 
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Cal 
cali 
cali 
call 


can 
can 
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latus, 7 


1s, 69- 


Boa annulata, 223 
hortulana cooki, 210, 223 
hortulana, 210 
murina, 182 
ruschenbergi, 210 
Bolitoglossa occidentalis, 11 
rufescens, 11 
bombifrons, Scaphiopus, 34, 57 
boreas, Bufo boreas, 29-33 
Bothrops atrox asper, 224 
godmani, 224 
lansbergi, 224 
lateralis, 224 
montecelli, 224 
nasutus, 224 
nigroviridis nigroviridis, 224 
nummifer, 224 
ophryomegas, 224 
schlegeli schlegeli, 224 
boulengeri, Hyla, 127-128 
Trachyboa, 223 
bovalli, Rhinobothryum, 224 
brachycephala, Rana pipiens, 194 
brachycephalus, Geophis, 223 
brachyphona, Pseudacris, 120 
brevirostris, Oxybelis, 224 
brimleyi, Pseudacris, 120 
brimleyorum, Desmognathus fuscus, 159-160 
Bufo, 68, 104, 141-142 
americanus, 10, 97 
boreas boreas, 29-33 
boreas halophilus, 29-31 
canorus, 30-33 
cognatus, 141, 143-147 
gemmifer, 18 
guentheri, 153 
hemiophrys, 143-144 
horribilis, 18 
marinus, 153 
marmoreus, 18, 192 
mazatlanensis, 18 
nayaritensis, 18 
peltacephalus, 54, 218, 220 
punctatus, 194 
quercicus, 133, 135 
terrestris americanus, 133-139 
terrestris americanus X B. w. fowleri, 
133-134, 136-137 
copei, 133, 135 
terrestris, 133-135, 179 
valliceps, 133-137 
valliceps X B. w. fowleri, 136-137 
woodhousei, 97, 141, 146 
fowleri, 8, 68, 133-139 
woodhousei, 147, 194 
burmeisteri, Phyllomedusa, 120 
Cadea blanoides, 176-178 
palirostrata, 176-178 
Calamaria dumerili, 220, 222 
talidiarum, Phrynosoma platyrhinos, 195 
taliforniae, Lampropeltis getulus, 195-196 





talligaster, Lampropeltis calligaster, 115 


; Rhadinaea, 224 





Sceloporus melanorhinus, 18 
tanorus, Bufo, 30-33 
{ cantherigus, Alsophis, 220, 222 
Alsophis cantherigus, 220 
Coluber, 229, 222 





capensis, Thelotornis kirtlandi, 198, 201 
capito, Rana, 179 
capricinctus, Scaphiodontophis, 17 
caprimimus, Hypopachus, 93-94 
caracasensis, Liotyphlops, 208-209 
carinatus, Chironius, 223 
Liocephalus, 54 
carolina, Terrapene, 49-50, 52 
carolinensis, Anolis, 196-197 
Microhyla, 205 
carri, Desmognathus fuscus, 159 
catenifer, Pituophis catenifer, 77-78 
catesbeiana, Rana, 8, 141, 179 
caymanus, Alsophis cantherigus, 220 
Cemophora coccinea, 38 
cenchoa, Imantodes cenchoa, 223 
centralis, Masticophis mentovarius, 224 
cephaloflavus, Sceloporus magister, 193-194 
Cerberus rhynchops, 50 
cervinus, Coronella, 182 
Siphlophis cervinus, 182 
champion, Geophis, 223 
championi, Geophis, 223 
Charina bottae utahensis, 196 
Chelonia, 171 
Chelydra, 9 
serpentina, 50-51 
serpentina serpentina, 10 
Chironius carinatus, 223 
fuscus, 223 
Chrysemys, 9, 10, 101 
picta, 49, 51, 101 
picta belli, 101-104 
dorsalis, 101-104 
marginata, 10, 101-104 
picta, 55, 101-104 
chrysobronchus, Pseustes, 211 
chrysoscelis, Hyla versicolor, 79-84 
cinerea, Hyla, 113 
Hyla cinerea, 119 
cinereus, Plethodon, 68 
Plethodon cinereus, 35 
clamitans, Rana, 8, 35, 55, 97 
clarki, Atractus, 223 
Dendrophidion, 223 
Hydromorphus, 223 
Micrurus, 224 
Pseudacris, 117-120, 192 
Clelia clelia clelia, 210, 223 
clelia immaculata, 210 
Clemmys guttata, 10 
insculpta, 50, 140 
Cnemidophorus, 50, 94 
deppei lineatissimus, 18 
lemniscatus lemniscatus, 211 
sexlineatus, 27, 51, 114, 115 
tigris septentrionalis, 193, 195 
velox, 195 
coccinea, Cemophora, 38 
coerulea, Elgaria coerulea, 180 
cognatus, Bufo, 141, 143-147 
coibensis, Micrurus nigrocinctus, 224 
coloradoensis, Rhineura, 43 
Coluber atratus, 182 
cantherigus, 220, 222 
constrictor, 28 
constrictor flaviventris, 114 
stejnegerianus, 175, 196 








cursor, 215, 216, 221 
colubrinus, Xenodon, 224 
compressus, Trypanurgos, 224 
conanti, Desmognathus fuscus, 158-160 
concolor, Crotalus viridis, 193, 195 
confluens, Natrix sipedon, 113 
Coniophanes fissidens fissidens, 223 
fissidens proterops, 186 
lateritius, 20-21 
lateritius, 20, 22 
melanocephalus, 21-22 
Conolophis pallidus, 161-162 
Conophis lineatus lineatus, 186 
constrictor, Coluber, 28 
Constrictor constrictor imperator, 22, 223 
Contia tenuis, 169 
contortrix, Ancistrodon, 115 
cooki, Boa hortulana, 210, 223 
copei, Bufo terrestris, 133, 135 
coronata, Tantilla coronata, 38 
Coronella almadensis, 216 
cervinus, 182 
crassicaudatus, Atractus, 228 
crepitans, Acris, 175 
Acris gryllus, 118-119 
cristatus, Amblyrhynchus, 161-162 
Crotalus, 104 
atrox, 115 
durissus terrificus, 222 
horridus horridus, 23, 68 
viridis concolor, 193, 195 
lutosus, 195 
muntius, 195 
Crotaphopeltis hotambocia, 198 
Crotaphytus collaris auriceps, 193-195 
collaris baileyi, 194-195 
wislizeni wislizeni, 194 
crucifer, Hyla, 119 
Ctenosaura pectinata, 18 
cubae, Typhlops, 217-219, 222 
cuneus, Hypopachus, 93 
Hypopachus cuncus, 94 
Coluber, 215-216, 221 
Dromicus, 215-217, 222 
cussiliris, Leptodeira annulata, 192 
cyanosticta, Hyla phacota, 11-12 
Cyclura, 54 
macleayi macleayi, 54 
cyclurus, Scaphiodontophis, 15-17 
cyrtopsis, Thamnophis cyrtopsis, 195 
dacnicolor, Agalychnis, 119 
decipiens, Rhadinaea, 212 
Rhadinaea decipiens, 212, 224 
decorata, Rhadinaea decorata, 224 
degenhardti, Stenorrhina degenhardti, 224 
dekayi, Storeria dekayi, 9, 39, 113 
Dendrophidion bivittatus, 210, 223 
clarki, 223 
paucicarinatus, 223 
percarinatus, 210, 223 
vinitor, 210, 223 
dentata, Anomalepis, 223 
depressirostris, Leptophis, 223 
Dermochelys, 170 
deserticola, Hypsiglena torquata, 195 
Desmognathus fuscus auriculatus, 159 
fuscus brimleyorum, 159-160 
carri, 159 


cursor, 





conanti, 158-160 
fuscus, 160 
welteri, 159-160 
monticola, 159 
Diadophis, 37-40 
punctatus, 38 
punctatus edwardsi, 55 
punctatus, 55 
dicei, Eumeces, 189 


Diemictylus viridescens, 35 { 
viridescens louisianensis, 35 
viridescens, 8 
dimidiatus, Pliocercus euryzonus, 994 
diplotropis, Leptophis diplotropis, 18 
Dipsas, 211 
annulata, 223 
anthracops, 223 
articulata, 223 
longifrenis, 223 } 
nicholsi, 223 
temporalis, 223 
viguieri, 223 
Dispholidus typus, 198 
dissecta, Leptotyphlops dulcis, 195 
doliata, Lampropeltis, 194 
dominicensis, Hyla, 153 
dorsalis, Acris gryllus, 118-119 El; 
thrysemys picta, 101-104 
Plethodon, 129 
Dromicus, 215-222) 
andreae, 215, 221-222 
andreae orientalis, 109 
angulifer, 215, 222 elo 
cursor, 215-217, 222 
Dryadophis melanolomus alternatus, 210, 223 a 
melanolomus slevini, 22 En 
stuarti, 22 
pleei, 223 En 
sanguiventris, 210 En 
Drymarchon corais melanurus, 223 
Drymobius margaritiferus margaritiferus, 175, 
196, 223 
rhombifer, 223 
Calamaria, 220, 222 
Urotheca, 218 
Hydromorphus, 223 | dni 
Micrurus dissoleucus, 214, 224 P 
ecuadoriensis, Gastrotheca marsupiatum, 151 | |; 
edwardsi, Diadophis punctatus, 55 a" 
egregius, Eumeces egregius, 25, 26, 28 4 
eileenae, Eleutherodactylus, 69, 71, 72, 76 Er 
Elaphe, 104 ) 
guttata, 180 
guttata emoryi, 115 Eur 
obsoleta, 180 
obsoleta obsoleta, 54, 55, 115 
quadrivittata, 54 
triaspis intermedia, 18 
vulpina gloydi, 9 
elapoides, Pliocercus elapoides, 
elapsoides, Lampropeltis, 38 
elegans, Haldea valeriae, 38 
Pseudemys scripta, 172 
Thamnophis, 167 
Eleutherodactylus, 69 
abbotti, 155 
armstrongi, 76 
auriculatus auriculatoides, 


em 


dumerili, Ep 


dunni, 


187-188 


Eur 











oides, 








auriculatus, 

69-72, 75-76 
olibrus, 72-73, 
75-77 


portoricensis, 
76 


sonans, 69-70 
varians, 72-73, 
75-77 
wetmorei, 76 
eileenae, 69, 71, 72, 76 
gehrmanni, 69, 72 
hylaeformis, 95 
inoptatus, 154 
martinicensis, 157 
melini, 95 
montanus, 76 
pictissimus, 155 
poolei, 154 
ricordi, 157 
schmidti limbensis, 155, 
157 


rucillensis, 157 
schmidti, 155 
157 
sonans, 72, 76 
varians, 69-71 
Elgaria coerulea coerulea, 180 
coerulea palmeri, 180 


kingi, 180 

multicarinata multicarinata, 180 
nana, 180 
webbi, 180 


elongatus, Sceloporus undulatus, 193-194 
emoryi, Elaphe guttata, 115 
emunctus, Liotyphlops, 208, 223 
Emydoidea, 9 
blandingi, i0, 49, 51 
Emys orbicularis, 45-46 
Enulius flavitorques, 211, 223 
sclateri, 211, 223 
sumichrasti, 211 
unicolor, 211 
Epicrates, 220, 222 
angulifer, 218, 220, 222 
cenchria maurus, 223 
epinephalus, Leimadophis epinephalus, 211, 
223 


episcopa, Sonora episcopa, 115 
equestris, Anolis, 1, 3-7 
Anolis, equestris, 3, 5-7 
Erythrolamprus bizonus, 223 
mimus impar, 223 
mimus micrurus, 223 
Eumeces anthracinus, 28 
dicei, 189 
egregius, 25, 26, 28 
egregius, 25 
similis, 25 
fasciatus, 28 
gaigei, 193 
inexpectatus, 28 
laticeps, 25 
multivirgatus, 194 
septentrionalis, 27 
skiltonianus, 170 
tetragrammus, 175, 196 
Eunectes murinus, 182 
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Eurycea longicauda, 36 
longicauda longicauda, 35 
longicauda melanopleura, 35 
lucifuga, 35 
multiplicata, 35 

euryzonus, Pliocercus euryzonus, 224 

eximia, Hyla, 119 

fasciatus, Eumeces, 28 

femoralis, Hyla, 119 

feriarum, Pseudacris nigrita, 120 

fissidens, Coniophanes fissidens, 223 

flagellum, Masticophis, 28 

Masticophis flagellum, 114 

flavilata, Rhadinaea, 38 

flavitorques, Enulius, 211, 223 

flaviventris, Coluber constrictor, 114 

floridana, Rhineura, 43 

foliamorta, Hyla, 125-128 

formosum, Aciprion, 44 

forsteni, Rabdion, 47-48 
Rhabdion, 48 
Rhabdophidium, 47-48 
Rhacophidium, 48 

forsteri, Rabdion, 48 

fowleri, Bufo woodhousei, 8, 68, 133-139 
Bufo woodhousei X B. t. americanus, 

133-137 
Bufo woodhousei X Bufo 
136-137 

frontalis, Helminthophis, 223 

fulgidus, Oxybelis, 224 

fulviceps, Rhadinaea, 211, 212, 224 

fulvius, Micrurus fulvius, 37 

fuscicauda, Alsophis cantherigus, 220 

fuscus, Chironius, 223 

Desmognathus fuscus, 160 

gaigeae, Lampropeltis triangulum, 223 

gaigei, Eumeces, 193 

Gastrotheca marsupiatum ssp., 151 

marsupiatum ecuadoriensis, 151 
oviferum, 119 

gehrmanni, Eleutherodactylus, 69, 72 

Gehyra mutilata, 19 

geminatus, Siphlophis cervinus, 224 

gemmifer, Bufo, 18 

gemmistratus, Imantodes, 223 

Geoemyda pulcherrima pulcherrima, 18 

geographica, Graptemys, 10 

Geophis brachycephalus, 223 
champion, 223 
championi, 223 
godmani, 223 
hoffmani, 223 

Gerrhonotus multicarinatus, 170 

getulus, Lampropeltis, 193-194 

gloydi, Elaphe vulpina, 9 

glutinosus, Plethodon, 36 

Plethodon glutinosus, 36 

godmani, Bothrops, 224 

Geophis, 223 

goldmani, Sceloporus, 14-15 

goudoti, Leptotyphlops, 223 

goughi, Hyla, 119 

gracilis, Tantilla gracilis, 115 

gracillimus, Imantodes, 22 

graciosus, Sceloporus graciosus, 194 

graeca, Testudo, 150 

granulosa, Taricha, 165-167 


valliceps, 





Taricha torosa, 168 
Graptemys geographica, 10 
ohni, 
nigrinoda, 173 
pseudogeographica ouachitensis, 
pulchra, 174 
gratiosa, Hyla, 40, 119 
gryllus, Acris, 35, 38, 68 
guianensis, Phimophis, 224 
giintheri, Bufo, 153 
guttata, Clemmys, 10 
Elaphe, 180 
Gymnophthalmus lineatus, 227, 228 
speciosus, 227, 228 
speciosus, 211 
underwoodi, 228 
habra, Sphoenohyla, 117, 121 
Haldea, 37-40 
striatula, 38, 114 
valeriae elegans, 38 
pulchra, 121, 122 
valeriae, 121, 122 
halophilus, Bufo boreas, 29-31 
hammondi, Scaphiopus hammondi, 194 
hassleri, Anolis, 1 
Anolis equestris, 3, 6 
hatcheri, Rhineura, 43, 44 
helenae, Agalychnis, 119 
Helminthophis, 209 
frontalis, 223 
Heloderma horridum horridum, 19 
hemiophrys, Bufo, 143, 144 
hernandesi, Phrynosoma douglassi, 194 
herrarai, Kinosternon, [2 a2 
hesperis, Uta stansburiana, 183 
Heterodon platyrhinos platyrhinos, 9, 68, 
114, 128 
hibbardi, Rhineura, 43 
hoffmani, Geophis, 223 
holbrooki, Lampropeltis getulus, 115 
Scaphiopus holbrooki, 57-59, 64-66 
homolepis, Sphaerodactylus, 227 
hondurensis, Scaphiodontophis, 17 
horribilis, Bufo, 18 
horridum, Heloderma horridum, 19 
horridus, Crotalus horridus, 23, 68 
horsfieldi, Testudo, 56 
hortulana, Boa hortulana, 210 
hotamboeia, Crotaphopeltis, 198 
Hydromorphus clarki, 223 
dunni, 223 
hudsoni, Ninia, 181 
Hyla acuminata, 128 
andersoni, 119 
arborea japonica, 119 
arenicola, 119 
arenicolor, 194 
baudini, 119, 192 
boulengeri, 127-128 
cinerea, 113 
cinerea, 119 
crucifer, 119 
dominicensis, 153 
eximia, 119 
femoralis, 119 
foliamorta, 125-128 
gratiosa, 40, 119 








goughi, 119 
lanciformis, 119 
laynei, 120 
leucophyllata, 120 
maxima, 118, 120 
minuta, 120 
misera, 120 
ocularis, 120 
phaeocrypta, 120 
phaeota, 120 
cyanosticta, 
proboscidia, 128 
pulchrilineata, 154 
punctata, 120 
punctatissima, 120 
regilla, 120, 170 
rubra, 120 
sarayacuensis, 120 
septentrionalis, 54, 120 
squirella, 120, 123-124 
versicolor, 120 
versicolor, 79-84 
chrysoscelis, 79-84 
wilderi, 154 
hylaeformis, Eleutherodactylus, 95 
Hylodes, 95 
Phyllobates, 95 
Hylodes hylaeformis, 95 
varians, 75 
Hypopachus alboventer alboventer, 94 
alboventer reticulatus, 92-94 
caprimimus, 93, 
cuneus, 93 
cuneus, 94 
nigroreticulatus, 94 
maculatus, 
ovis, 85-88 
oxyrrhinus, 85-88 
ovis, 88-95 
oxyrrhinus, 89-95 
taylori, 89-94 
variolosus, 88-89 
Hypsiglena torquata deserticola, 195 
torquata loreala, 193, 195 
ochrorhyncha, 195 
torquata, 22 
ignita, Rhadinaea decorata, 224 
Imantodes cenchoa cenchoa, 223 
cenchoa semifasciatus, 223 
gemmistratus, 223 
gracillimus, 22 
inornatus, 223 
latistratus, 22 
immaculata, Clelia clelia, 210 
impar, Erythrolamprus mimus, 223 
imperator, Constrictor constrictor, 22, 223 
inexpectatus, Eumeces, 28 
inoptatus, Eleutherodactylus, 154 
inornatus, Imantodes, 223 
insculpta, Clemmys, 50, 140 
intermedia, Elaphe triaspis, 18 
Salvadora, 188 
intermontanus, Scaphiopus hammondi, 194 
isabellae, Natrix valida, 22 
jani, Micrurus ancoralis, 224 
japonica, Hyla arborea, 119 
jeffersonianum, Ambystoma, 8 
juvenalis, Leimadophis epinephalus, 211, 223 
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11, 223 
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kalmi, Pseudacris nigrita, 120 
kingi, Elgaria, 180 

Kinosternon herrerai, 
kirtlandi, 


kohni, 
lacertina, Siren, 


11-12 
Thelotornis, 198-202 
Thelotornis kirtlandi, 
Graptemys, 172 

130 


202 


Lachesis muta stenophrys, 224 








Lampropeltis, 39 


calligaster calligaster, 115 
doliata, 194 
annulata, 186 
arcifera, 187 
polyzona, 186-187 
taylori, 193 
triangulum. 
elapsoides, 38 
getulus, 193-194 
californiae, 195-196 
holbrooki, 115 
triangulum gaigeae, 223 
micropholis, 223 
lanciformis, Hyla, 119 
lanei, Phyllodactylus, 19 
lansbergi, Bothrops, 224 
Ninia, 224 
laterale, Ambystoma, 8 
Lygosoma, 27, 
Scincella, 175, 
lateralis, Bothrops, 224 
lateritius, Coniophanes, 20-21 
Coniophanes lateritius, 20, 22 
laticeps, Eumeces, 25 
laticollaris, Pliocercus elapoides, 
latistratus, sunetecs, 22 
laynei, Hyla, 120 
Leimadophis, 215-216, 220-222 
epinephalus epinephalus, 211, 
223 


114 
196 


187 


juvenalis, 211, 223 
reginae, 216 
taeniurus, 211 
220, 222 
maculatus, 220, 222 
lemniscatus, Cnemidophorus lemniscatus, 211 
Leptodeira annulata cussiliris, 192 
annulata polysticta, 18 
rhombifera, 223 
maculata, 18 
septentrionalis ornata, 223 
Leptophis ahaetulla occidentalis, 223 
depressirostris, 223 


Leionotus, 


diplotropis diplotropis, 18 
riveti, 223 
Leptotyphlops albifrons, 223 
dulcis dissecta, 195 


goudoti, 223 

macrolepis, 223 

ait 223 
leucophyllata, Hyla, 120 
leucostoma, Ancistrodon piscivorous, 115 


limbensis, Eleutherodactylus schmidti, 155, 
157 

| Limnaoedus ocularis, 123 

lineatissimus, Cnemidophorus deppei, 18 


lineatus, Conophis lineatus, 186 
Gymnophthalmus, 227-228 
Lygophis, 224 
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Liocephalus, 53 
carinatus, 54 
macropus, 54 
Liophis andreae, 221 
Liotyphlops, 209 
albirostris, 207-209, 223 
caracasensis, 208-209 
emunctus, 208, 223 
rowani, 207-209, 223 
ternetzi, 207-209 
longicauda, Eurycea longicauda, 35-36 
longifrenis, Dipsas, 223 
loreala, Hypsiglena torquata, 193, 195 
louisianensis, Diemictylus viridescens, 35 
lucifuga, Eurycea, 35 
lucius, Anolis, 53 
lumbricalis, Typhlops, 53 
luteogularis, Anolis, 1, 3, 5-7 
Anolis equestris, 3, 5-7 


lutosus, Crotalus viridis, 195 
Lygophis lineatus, 224 
Lygosoma, 25 

laterale, 27, 114 


macleayi, Cyclura ’macleayi, 54 
Macrelaps microlepidotus, 198, 202 
macrolepis, Leptotyphlops, 223 
macropus, Liocephalus, 54 
maculata, Leptodeira, 18 
Ninia maculata, 224 
maculatus, Hypopachus, 94 
Leionotus, 220, 222 
Tropidophis, 218 
maculosus, Necturus maculosus, 8 
majus, Aciprion, 44 
Malaclemys, 170 
Manolepis putnami, 18 
marcianus, Thamnophis marcianus, 124 
margaritiferus, Drymobius margaritiferus, 
175, 196, 223 
marginata, Chrysemys picta, 10, 101-104 
marinus, Bufo, 153 
marmoratus, Trachycephalus, 218, 220 
marmoreus, Bufo, 18, 192 
martinicensis, Eleutherodactylus, 
marsupiatum, Gastrotheca, 151 
Masticophis flagellum, 28 
flagellum flagellum, 114 
testaceous, 114 
mentovarius centralis, 224 
taeniatus taeniatus, 195 
maurus, Epicrates cenchria, 223 
maxima, Hyla, 118, 120 
mazamae, Taricha torosa, 168 
mazatlanensis, Bufo, 18 
means, Amphiuma, 141 
melanocephala, Tantilla, 214 
melanocephalus, Coniophanes lateritius, 21-22 
melanopleura, Eurycea longicauda, 35 
melanurus, Drymarchon corais, 223 
Tropidophis, 217- 218 
Tropidophis melanurus, 54 
melini, Eleutherodactylus, 95 
mexicana, Anomalepis, 223 
Salvadora, 18 
michoacanensis, Sonora michoacanensis, 
Microhyla carolinensis, 205 
micropholis, Lampropeltis triangulum, 223 
microlepidotus, Macrelaps,. 198, 202 


157 


188 








micrurus, Erythrolamprus mimus, 223 Scaphiodontophis zeteki, 17 





























































Micrurus ancoralis jani, 224 nummifer, Bothrops, 224 
clarki, 224 oatesi, Thelotornis kirtlandi, 202 I 
dissoleucus dunni, 214, 224 obesus, Sauromalus, 193-194 
fulvius fulvius, De obsoleta, Elaphe, 180 I 
mipartitus multifasciatus, 224 Elaphe obsoleta, 54-55, 115 : 
nigrocinctus coibensis, 224 occidentalis, Arizona elegans, 183 I 
mosquitensis, 224 Se Bolitoglossa, 11 
eee” 214, 224 Leptophis ahaetulla, 223 
: yatesi, Sceloporus, 162-163, 170 
stewarti schmidti, 224 : 
: : ochrorhyncha, Hypsiglena torquata, 195 ‘ 
stewarti stewarti, 224 . I 
ae s ocularis, Hyla, 120 
miliarus, Sistrurus, 28 Limnaoedus. 123 


minuta, Hyla, 120 
Rhineura, 43 
misera, Hyla, 120 


odoratus, Sternothaerus, 174 
oldi, Takydromus tachydromoides, 203-204 
olibrus, Elutherodactylus auriculatus, 72-77 








mocquardti, Tretanorhinus, 224 Opheodrys aestivus, 114 
modestum, Phrynosoma, 195 vernalis, 193 
mojavensis, Salvadora hexalepis, 195 blanchardi, 196 
mokeson, Agkistrodon contortrix, 24 vernalis, 140 
montanus, Eleutherodactylus, 76 ophryomegas, Bothrops, 224 
montecelli, Bothrops, 224 orbicularis, Emys, 45-46 
monticola, Desmognathus, 159 orientalis, Dromicus andreae, 109 | 
mosquitensis, Micrurus nigrocinctus, 224 ornata, Leptodeira septentrionalis, 223 
multicarinata, Elgaria multicarinata, 180 Pseudacris, 120, 123 
multicarinatus, Gerrhonotus, 170 Terrapene, 49, 51 
multifasciatus, Micrurus mipartitus, 224 ouachitensis, Graptemys pseudogeographica, 
multiplicata, Eurycea, 35 116, 172 
multivirgatus, Eumeces, 194 oviferum, Gastrotheca, 119 
muntius, Crotalus, viridis, 195 ovis, Hypopachus, 85-88 
murina, Boa, 182 Hypopachus oxyrrhinus, 89-95 
murinus, Eunectes, 182 Oxybelis aeneus aeneus, 211, 224 
mutilata, Gehyra, 19 aeneus auratus, 18 
nana, Elgaria multicarinata, 180 brevirostris, 224 
Sphoenohyla, 121 fulgidus, 224 | 
nasutus, Bothrops, 224 Oxyrhopus petola sebae, 224 
Natrix erythrogaster transversa, 113 oxyrrhinus, Hypopachus, 85-88 
rhombifera, 175 Hypopachus oxyrrhinus, 89-95 
rhombifera rhombifera, 113 pachyura, Rhadinaea, 212, 
sipedon confluens, 113 palirostrata, Cadea, 176-178 
sipedon, 9, 183 pallidus, Conolophis, 161-162 
valida isabellae, 22 palmeri, Elgaria coerulea, 180 
valida, 22 palustris, Rana, 35 j 
nayaritensis, Bufo, 18 panamensis, Ungaliophis, 223 | 
nebulatus, Sibon, 224 papillosis, Anelytropsis, 189-190 
nebuloides, Anolis, 18 parietalis, Thamnophis sirtalis, 114, 145 
nebulosum, Ambystoma tigrinum, 194 paucicarinatus, Dendrophidion, 223 
nebulosus, Anolis, 18 paucimaculatus, Trimorphodon, 23 
Necturus maculosus maculosus, 8 pectinata, Ctenosaura, 18 
nereus, Typhlotriton, 35 Pelamis platurus, 224 
neuwiedi, Pseudoboa, 224 peltacephalus, Bufo, 54, 218, 220 
nicholsi, ‘Dipsas, 223 peltifer, Sternothaerus minor, 174 
nigrinoda, Graptemys, 173 percarinatus, Dendrophidion, 210, 223 
nigrita, Pseudacris, 68, 192 persimilis, Rhadinaea, 224 
nigrocinctus, Micrurus. nigrocinctus, 214, 224 phaeocrypta, Hyla, 120 ; 
nigroluteus, Tretanorhinus nigroluteus, 224 phaeota, Hyla, 120 
nigroreticulatus, Hypopachus cuneus, 94 phenops, Leptotyphlops, 223 ] 
nigroviridis, Bothrops nigroviridis, 224 Phimophis guianensis, 224 
Ninia atrata, 181, 182 phrenitica, Tantilla, 214 | 
lansbergi, 224 Phrynohyas, 94 
hudsoni, 181 zonata, 120 
maculata maculata, 224 Phrynosoma douglassi hernandesi, 194 
psephota, 224 modestum, 195 | 
strata, 181 platyrhinos, 194 | 
noblei, Anolis equestris, 1, 3, 5-7 platyrhinos calidiarum, 195 
notatus, Sphaerodactylus, 183 Phyllobates Sealy, 218, 220 {| 
Nothopsis rugosus, 224 hy laeformis, 95 
nothus, Scaphiodontophis, 15-17 Piitindactins lanei, 19 
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punctatissima, Hyla, 120 
putnami, Manolepis, 18 
pyrogaster, Triturus, 202 
quadrivittata, Elaphe obsoleta, 54 
quericus, Bufo, 133, 135 
Rabdion, 47-48 

forsteni, 47-48 

forsteri, 48 

torquatum, 47 


Phyllomedusa bicolor, 118, 120 
burmeisteri, 120 
picta, Chrysemys, 49, 51, 101 
Chrysemys picta, 55, 101-104 

pictissimus, Eleutherodactylus, 155 
pipiens, Rana, 8, 35, 65, 113, 133, 142, 146 
Pituophis, 104 

catenifer annectens, 77 

catenifer catenifer, 77-78 


sayi, 115 radix, Thamnophis, 145 
) , platurus, Pelamis, 224 Rana aurora, 170 
platyrhinos, Heterodon platyrhinos, 9, 68, capito, 179 


114, 128 
Phrynosoma, 194 


catesbeiana, 8, 141, 179 
clamitans, 8, 35, 55, 97 








204 pleei, Dryadophis, 223 palustris, 35 
2-77 Plethodon cinereus, 68 pipiens, 8, 35, 65, 113, 133, 142, 146 
cinereus angusticlavius, 35 brachycephala, 194 
cinereus, 35 sphenocephala, 39, 179 
dorsalis, 129 pretiosa, 96-97, 100 
glutinosus, 36 sylvatica, 34 
glutinosus, 36 regilla, Hyla, 120, 170 
Pliocercus elapoides elapoides, 187-188 reginae, Leimadophis, 216 
elapoides laticollaris, 187 reticulata, Tantilla, 224 
euryzonus dimidiatus, 224 reticulatus, Hypopachus alboventer, 92-94 
euryzonus, 224 Rhabdion, 47-48 
: podarga, Ameiva undulata, 190-191 forsteni, 48 
hica, polysticta, Leptodeira annulata, 18 Rhabdophidium, 47-48 
polyzona, Lampropeltis doliata, 186-187 forsteni, 47-48 
poolei, Eleutherodactylus, 154 Rhacophidium forsteni, 48 
portoricensis, Eleutherodactylus auriculatus, Rhadinaea, 39 
76 calligaster, 224 
pretiosa, Rana, 96, 97, 100 decipiens, 212 
proboscidia, Hyla, 128 decipiens, 212, 224 
proterops, Coniophanes fissidens, 186 rubricollis, 212 
proximus, Thamnophis sauritus, 113 decorata decorata, 224 
psammophis sibilans, 198 ignita, 224 
psephota, Ninia, 224 flavilata, 38 
)-95 Pseudacris, 97, 104, 118 fulviceps, 211-212, 224 
brachyphona, 120 pachyura, 212, 224 
brimleyi, 120 persimilis, 224 
clarki, 117-120, 192 sargenti, 224 
nigrita, 68, 192 serperastra, 224 
feriarum, 120 Rhadinella, 214 
kalmi, 120 Rhineura, 43 
triseriata, 120 amblyceps, 43-44 
IS verrucosa, 120 coloradoensis, 43 


ornata, 120, 123 
streckeri, 121, 123 
Pseudemys, 104 
scripta, 49, 51 
elegans, 172 
scripta, 173, 174, 180 


floridana, 43 
hatcheri, 43-44 
hibbardi, 43 
minuata, 43 
sternbergi, 43 
wilsoni, 43 


Pseudoboa neuwiedi, 224 
Pseudobranchus striatus, 130 
Pseudorabdion, 47-48 
torquatum, 47 
Pseustes chrysobronchus, 211 
poecilonotus shropshirei, 211, 224 
pulcherrima, Geoemyda pulcherrima, 18 
pulchra, Anniella pulchra, 183 
Graptemys, 174 
Haldea valeriae, 121-122 
pulchrilineata, Hyla, 154 
pullatus, Spilotes pullatus, 224 
95 punctata, Hyla, 120 
{ punctatus, Bufo, 194 
Diadophis, 38 
Diadophis punctatus, 55 


Rhinobothryum bovalli, 224 
rhombeatus, Trimerorhinus, 198 
rhombifer, Drymobius, 223 
rhombifera, Leptodeira annulata, 223 
Natrix, 175 
Natrix rhombifera, 113 
rhynchops, Cerberus, 50 
richardi, Salvadora intermedia, 188 
ricordi, Eleutherodactylus, 157 
riveti, Leptophis, 223 
rivularis, Taricha, 165-168 
rowani, Liotyphlops, 207-209, 223 
rubra, Hyla, 120 
rubricollis, Rhadinaea decipiens, 212 
rucillensis, Eleutherodactylus schmidti, 157 
rufescens, Bolitoglossa, 11 
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ruficeps, Tantilla, 212, 224 
rugosus, Nothopsis, 224 
ruschenbergi, Boa, 210 
ruthveni, Thamnophis, 124 
ruttyi, Alsophis cantherigus, 220 
sagrei, Anolis sagrei, 54 
Salvadora, 194 
hexalepis mojavensis, 195 
intermedia, 188 
intermedia richardi, 188 
mexicana, 18 
sanguiventris, Dryadophis, 210 
sarayacuensis, Hyla, 120 
sargenti, Rhadinaea, 224 
sauritus, Thamnophis sauritus, 9 
Sauromalus, 194 
obesus, 193-194 
sayi, Pituophis catenifer, 115 
scalaris, Sceloporus, 14-15 
Sceloporus scalaris, 15 
Scaphiodontophis albonuchalis, 15-17 
annulatus, 17 
capricinctus, 17 
cyclurus, 15-17 
hondurensis, 17 
nothus, 15-17 
sumichrasti, 17 
venustissimus, 17, 224 
zeteki nothus, 17 
zeteki zeteki, 17, 224 
Scaphiopus, 65 
bombifrons, 34, 57 
hammondi hammondi, 194 
hammondi intermontanus, 194 
holbrooki holbrooki, 57-59, 64-66 
Sceloporus, 161 
aeneus aeneus, 13-15 
bicanthalis, 13-14 
slevini, 13-15 
subniger, 13-15 
goldmani, 14-15 
graciosus graciosus, 194 
horridus albiventris, 20 
magister cephaloflavus, 193-194 
melanorhinus calligaster, 18 
occidentalis, 162-163, 170 
scalaris, 14-15 
scalaris, 15 
slevini, 14 
siniferus, 13 
squamosus, 13 
undulatus, 114-115 
elongatus, 193-194 
unicanthalis, 
utiformis, 18 
variabilis variabilis, 191 
schistosa, Tantilla, 224 
Scincella laterale, 175, 196 
schlegeli, Bothrops schlegeli, 224 
— Eleutherodactylus schmidti, 155, 
15 


Micrurus stewarti, 224 
sclateri, Enulius, 211, 223 
scripta, Pseudemys, 49, 51 
Pseudemys scripta, 173-174, 180 
scytale, Anguis, 181 
Anilius, 181 
sebae, Oxyrhopus petola, 224 
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semiannulata, Sonora, 193 

semicincta, Tantilla, 224 

semifasciatus, Imantodes cenchoa, 223 

ih atone Cnemidophorus tigris, 193, 
195 


Eumcces, 27 
Hyla, 54, 120 
serpentina, Chelydra, 50-51 
helydra serpentina, 10 
serperastra, Rhadinaea, 224 
sexlineatus, Cnemidophorus, 27, 51, 114-115 
shropshirei, Pseustes poecilonotus, 311, 224 
sibilans, Psammophis, 198 
Sibon nebulatus, 224 
sierrae, Taricha torosa, 165-168 
similis, Eumeces egregius, 25 
simulans, Triturus, 165 
Taricha torosa, 167-168 
siniferus, Sceloporus, 13 
sinistra, Ameiva undulata, 19 
sipedon Natrix sipedon, 9, 183 
Siphlophis cervinus cervinus, 182 
cervinus geminatus, 224 
Siren lacertina, 130 
sirtalis, Thamnophis sirtalis, 9, 10, 39 
Sistrurus miliarus, 28 
skiltonianus, Eumeces, 170 
slevini, Dryadophis melanolomus, 22 
Sceloporus aeneus, 13-15 
Sceloporus scalaris, 14 
Trimetopon, 224 
Smilisca baudini, 18 
sonans, Eleutherodactylus, 72, 76 
Eleutherodactylus auriculatus, 69-70 
Sonora episcopa episcopa, 115 
michoacanensis michoacanensis, 188 
seminannulata, 193 
speciosus, Gymnophthalmus, 227-228 
Gymnophthalmus speciosus, 211 
spelaeus, Typhlotriton, 35-36, 41-42 
Spelerpes stejnegeri, 35 
Sphaerodactylus homolepis, 227 
notatus, 183 
spielmani, 225-226 
torrei, 53, 225-227 
sphenocephala, Rana pipiens, 39, 179 
Sphenodon, | 
Sphoenohyla, 117 
aurantica, 121 
habra, 117, 121 
nana, 1 
spielmani, Sphaerodactylus, 225-226 
Spilotes pullatus pullatus, 224 
spinifera, Trionyx ferox, 10 
squamosus, Sceloporus, 13 
squirella, Hyla, 120, 123-124 








stansburiana, Uta stansburiana, 194-195 | 
stejnegeri, Spelerpes, 35 
Uta stansburiana, 195 


stejnegerianus, Coluber constrictor, 175, 196 
stellio, Agama, 161 
stenophrys, Lachesis muta, 224 
Stenorrhina degenhardti degenhardti, 224 
sternbergi, Rhineura, 43 
Sternothaerus minor peltifer, 174 

odoratus, 174 { 
stewarti, Micrurus stewarti, 224 
Storeria, 39 | 





193; 


14-115 
, 226 


69-70 
3, 188 


dekayi, 38, 113 
dekayi dekayi, 9 
strata, Ninia, 181 . 
streckeri, Pseudacris, 121, 123 
striatula, Haldea, 38, 114 
striatus, ?seudobranchus, 130 
stuarti, \Jryadophis melanolomus, 22 
subniger, Sceloporus aeneus, 13-15 
sumichrasti, Enulius, 211 
Scaphiodontophis, 17 
sylvatica, Rana, 134 
tachydromoides, Takydromus, 203-205 
taeniatus, Masticophis taeniatus, 195 
taeniurus, Leimadophis, 211 
Takydromus amurensis, 205 
tachydromoides, 203-205 
tachydromoides oldi, 203-204 
Tantilla, 39, 40, 194, 213 
albiceps, 224 
annulata, 224 
armillata, 212, 224 
coronata coronata, 38 
gracilis gracilis, 115 
melanocephala, 214 
phrenitica, 214 
reticulata, 224 
ruficeps, 212, 224 
schistosa, 224 
semicincta, 224 
utahensis, 195 
Tarentola americana, 53-54 
Taricha granulosa, 165-167 
rivularis, 165-168 
torosa, 165 
granulosa, 168 
mazamae, 168 
sierrac, 165-168 
simulans, 167-168 
torosa, 165-168 
twittyi, 167-168 
taylori, Hypopachus oxyrrhinus, 89-94 
Lampropeltis doliata, 193 
temporalis, Dipsas, 223 
tenuis, Contia, 169 
ternetzi, Liotyphlops, 207-209 


Terrapene carolina, 49, 50, 52 


carolina triunguis, 170-171 
ornata, 49, 51 
terrestris, Bufo terrestris, 133-135, 179 
terrificus, Crotalus durissus, 222 
testaceous, Masticophis flagellum, 114 
Testudo graeca, 150 
horsfieldi, 56 
tetragrammus, Eumeces, 175, 196 
Thamnophis, 104 
cyrtopsis cyrtopsis, 195 
elegans, 167 
elegans vagrans, 195 
marcianus marcianus, 124 
radix, 145 
ruthveni, 124 
sauritus sauritus, 9 













proximus, 113 
sirtalis parietalis, 114, 145 
sirtalis, 9, 10, 39 


| Thelotornis kirtlandi, 198-202 


kirtlandi capensis, 198, 201 
oatesi, 202 
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kirtlandi, 202 
thomasi, Anolis equestris, 3-7 
tigrinum, Ambystoma, 146, 167 
torosa, Taricha, 165 
Taricha torosa, 165-168 
torquata, Hypsiglena torquata, 22 
torquatum, Pseudorabdion, 47 
Rabdion, 47 
torrei, Sphaerodactylus, 53, 225-227 
Trachyboa boulengeri, 223 
Trachycephalus marmoratus, 218, 220 
transversa, Natrix erythrogaster, 113 
Tretanorhinus mocquardti, 224 
nigroluteus nigroluteus, 224 
triangulum, Lampropeltis doliata, 9 
Trimerorhinus rhombeatus, 198 
tritaeniatus, 198 
Trimetopon barbouri, 212, 224 
slevini, 224 
Trimorphodon biscutatus, 23 
paucimaculatus, 23 
Trionyx, 51 
ferox spinifera, 10 
triseriata, Pseudacris nigrita, 120 
tritaeniatus, Trimerorhinus, 198 
Triturus pyrogaster, 202 
simulans, 165 
triunguis, Terrapene carolina, 170-171 
Tropidophis, 220, 222 
maculatus, 218 
melanurus, 217-218 
melanurus melanurus, 54 
Trypanurgos compressus, 224 
tuberculatus, Urosaurus bicarinatus, 20 
twittyi, Taricha torosa, 167-168 
Typhlops basimaculatus, 185-186 
cubae, 217-219, 222 
lumbricalis, 53 
Typhlotriton nereus, 35 
spelaeus, 35-36, 41-42 
typus, Dispholidus, 198 
underwoodi, Gymnophthalmus, 228 
undulatus, Sceloporus, 114-115 
Ungaliophis panamensis, 223 
unicanthalis, Sceloporus, 15 
unicolor, Enulius, 211 
Urosaurus bicarinatus tuberculatus, 20 
ornata wrighti, 193-194 
Urotheca, 222 
dumerili, 218 
Uta stansburiana hesperis, 183 
stansburiana stansburiana, 194-195 
stejnegeri, 195 
utahensis, Ambystoma tigrinum, 194 
Charina bottae, 196 
Tantilla, 195 
Xantusia vigilis, 193, 195 
utiformis, Sceloporus, 18 
vagrans, Thamnophis elegans, 195 
valeriae, Haldea valeriae, 121-122 
valida, Natrix valida, 22 
valliceps, Bufo, 133-137 
Bufo X Bufo w. fowleri, 136-137 
variabilis, Sceloporus variabilis, 191 
varians, Eleutherodactylus, 69-71 


Eleutherodactylus auriculatus, 72-77 


Hylodes, 75 
variolosus, Hypopachus, 88-89 


veliferum, Amastridum, 223 
velox, Gnemidophorus, 195 
venustissimus, Scaphiodontophis, 17, 224 
vernalis, Opheodrys, 193 
Opheodrys vernalis, 140 

verrucosa, Pseudacris nigrita, 120 
versicolor, Hyla, 120 

Hyla versicolor, 79-84 
viguieri, Dipsas, 223 
vinitor, Dendrophidion, 210, 223 
viridescens, Diemictylus, 35 

Diemictylus viridescens, 8 
vittatus, Basiliscus, 18 
webbi, Elgaria multicarinata, 180 
welteri, Desmognathus fuscus, 159-160 


wetmorei, Eleutherodactylus auriculatus, 76 
wilderi, Hyla, 154 
wilsoni, Rhineura, 43 
wislizeni, Crotaphytus wislizeni, 194 
woodhousei, Bufo, 97, 141, 146 
Bufo woodhousei, 147, 194 
wrighti, Urosaurus ornata, 193-194 
Xantusia, 194 
vigilis utahensis, 193, 195 
Xenodon colubrinus, 224 
Xiphicercus, 205 
yatesi, Micrurus nigrocinctus, 224 
zeteki, Scaphiodontophis, 17 
Scaphiodontophis zeteki, 17, 224 
zonata, Phrynohyas, 120 











